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| The Individual and the Universe = 


Sees em oe The fifth of six. Reith Lectures 


ae e 


HIS week and next week I want to talk to you about the 
“problem of the origin of the universe, I suppose it would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that this is the greatest 

_ challenge to the intellect that faces man, and I cannot 
Pieced that I have any new solution to offer you, However, you 
-may have gathered from my earlier talks that today the air is 


alive with a new hope and expectancy, because our new instru- — 
"ments may be reaching out so far into space that we may soon be _ 


able to. speak with more confidence. I am going to set out the 
~ problem as I see it, and I hope you will get an idea of these vast 
of 5 cosmological issues and of the implications of the alternative 
solutions which lie ahead. At the end I shall tell you what I think 
about it all as an ordinary human being. 
We have seen that observational astronomy tells us about the 
universe as it exists out to distances of about two thousand 
million light years. At that. distance we are seeing the universe as 
it existed two thousand million years ago, Within this vast area 
of space and time we can study the innumerable stars and galaxies 
. and from these observations we can attempt to infer the probable 
= -shture and extent of the cosmos beyond the range of observations. 
I think there are three stages in which we might consider 
4 _ this problem. The first stage is to inquire whether the observa- 
1a - tions are likely to be extended in the future to even greater dis- 
tances and thereby penetrate even further into past history than 
=e the present two be million years. The second stage is an 
appeal to eons cal theory, an inquiry as to the extent to which 
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the present observations agree with any particular cosmology and 
the nature of the past and future as predicted by these theories. 


- Finally, we shall reach a stage where theories based on our present 
- conceptions of physical laws have nothing further to say. At this 


point we pass from physics to metaphysics, from astronomy to 
theology, where the corporate viens of science merge into the 
beliefs of the individual. 

The vast region of space anid time enclosed by the present 
observations includes several hundred million galaxies of stars. 
As far as we can see, the overall large-scale structure of the uni- 
verse within these limits has a high degree of uniformity. When 
we look at these distant regions we find that the light is reddened, 
indicating that the galaxies are receding from us, As far as we 
can-see, the red shift of the most distant nebulae is still increasing 
linearly with distance. There is no indication that we are seeing 
anything but a small part of the total universe. However, in the 
second stage of our inquiry we shall see that an observational test 
between rival cosmological theories demands a still further pene- 
tration and an extension of the present observational limit is a 
matter of some urgency in cosmology. Unfortunately there are 
fundamental difficulties introduced by the recession of the galaxies 
which no device of man will ever surmount. At the present observ- 
able limit of the large optical telescopes the galaxies are receding 
with a speed of about one-fifth of the velocity of light. From this 
aspect alone we face a limit to future progress, Even if no other 
effects intervened we could never obtain information about those 
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_ further regions of space where t 
___ galaxies reach the speed of light. 
_ galaxies will never reach us. In Ed 
a runner on an expanding track | 


_ different. But the new techniques in astronomy may be on 


distant 
‘ Light is like 
‘post: receding - 


faster than he can run’ 

There are, moreover, further difficulties raik nh hinder the 
approach to this fundamental limit, If the remote galaxies were 
stationary then all the light emitted, ‘say, in one second would 
reach our telescopes. But the galaxies are moving away with speeds 
which are an appreciable fraction of the velocity of light, and as 
the speed increases less and less of the Jight actually emitted by 
the galaxies.in one second reaches our instruments. This degrada- 
tion of the intensity of the light coupled with the accompanying 
shift in wavelength to the red end of the spectrum worsens. still 
further the technical difficulties of these observations. 


Observable Horizon : 

The radio telescopes may well ibe ina panties position with 
respect to these hindrances. To begin with, the collisions of 
galaxies, which I described in an earlier lecture, generate very 
powerful radio emissions, and the shifts in ‘wavelength which 


_ accompany the recession ‘do not present the same observational 


difficulties as in the optical case. Im fact the present belief is that 
many of the objects already studied by their radio emissions lie 
at distances which exceed considerably the present two thousand 


-million light years’ limit of the optical telescopes. Therefore, we _ 


can I think answer the first stage of our inquiry with some degree 
of certainty in the following way. The present observable horizon 
of the universe will be pushed back by a limited amount in the 
near future, perhaps to a few thousand million light years. Then 
we must be content. No further strivings or inventions of man will © 


-enable us to probe the conditions that existed in epochs of history 


beyond’ these few thousand million years. They are gone for ever 
beyond the fundamental limits of observability. 

At this point we reach the second stage of our inquiry where we 
appeal to cosmological theory. The question is this. Can we formu- 
late a theory in terms of known physical laws whose predictions 
agree so well with the present observable. universe that we can 
predict the past and future? 

Indeed, when we turn to the counters theories which are 
today seriously considered by astronomers, we find a most absorb- 
ing state of affairs. Not one but several theories can explain 
from acceptable postulates the present observable state of the 
universe. These predictions bring us face to face with the ultimate 
problem of the origin of the universe in ways which are scartlingly 

e 
verge of producing observational data which may be decisively 
in favour of one or other of these cosmologies. At least one of 
these alternatives would, I think, present theology with a very 
serious dilemma. In fact if the full implications of the theory 
eventually receive the support of astronomical observations it is 


- difficult to see how certain fundamental doctrines could be main- 


tained in their present harmonious seater: with» our physical | 
knowledge of the universe. ipereet is 


Eyolutionary Models 

First of all, though, I want to discuss the cosmological theories 
which are generally classed as the evolutionary models of the 
universe. I think it would be correct to say that these theories, 
which are a consequence of Einstein’s general theory of relativity, 
are regarded with the most favour by the majority of con- 


_ temporary astronomers. In passing perhaps I should add that in 


the light of our present knowledge it does not seem worth while 
discussing for our present purpose any of the cosmological theories 
which preceded the introduction of the theory of general relativity 
in 1915. The application of Newton’s theory of gravitation, in 
which the attraction between bodies varies inversely as the square 
of their distance apart, to the large-scale structure of the universe 
would require that the universe had a centre in which the spatial 
density of stars and galaxies was a ‘maximum. As we proceed 
outwards from this centre the spatial density should diminish, 
until, finally, at great distances it should be succeeded by an- 
infinite region of emptiness. The observed “uniformity in the 
large-scale structure of the universe is aor at variance iy 


_can be related to the average density of the matter in the universe. 


seiversiat attraction and 
plaining the observed exp: 
- On the other hand, in~ a 
hice ots is not explain 


‘we treat space as though ‘it were “flat, or emia 
that the geometrical properties obey ‘the axioms of 
were taught in school. For example, the three angle 
add up to two right angles, According to Einstein’s th 
however, these simple conceptions must be abandoned, and 
though in ordinary circumstances the differences are insignificat 
nevertheless when we consider the properties of space near -— 
a massive star, for oxmels the bee ed a of a flat space ert 
longer apply. = 
Einstein attempted to a apply his new ideas of ae gravitational 
curvature of space-time to the universe as a whole. In this case — 
the curvature of space would be influenced not only by one star- 
but by countless stars and galaxies. However, in the large scale 
view, as we have seen, the distribution has a high degree of © 
uniformity, and the problem of the overall curvature of space 


In working out the equations Einstein was unable to find any = 
solution which described a static universe. We must remember — fe. 
that this was'a decade before the discovery of the recession of the 
nebulae, and any cosmological theory which did not provide for é a 
static cosmos could have been little more than a curiosity. — “2A 


= 

The Cosmical Constant Senge: eae Bis: 
Faced with this dilemma, Einstein fealized. in 1917. that the | ee 
difficulties could be surmounted by the introduction of a new a. 


‘term in his equations. This is the famous 4 term, or the " 
cosmical constant, over which there was to be so much future. Sg 
dispute. This new term appears in the equations as an arbitrary = 
universal constant. Its interpretation in terms of a physical model 
of the universe is that it introduces an effect analogous to repul- 
sion. This cosmic repulsion increases with the distance between — . 
bodies and is to be regarded as superimposed on the usual forces > 0 
of Newtonian attraction. Thus at great distances the repulsion — e. 
outweighs the attraction, and in the equilibrium condition the a 
Newtonian attraction and cosmical repulsion are in exact balance. Py Se 
We cannot follow in detail the subsequent developments, which 
are of the utmost complexity. In fact, now it has for long been 209 


realized that the equations of general relativity cannot define a cm 

unique universe. For the past thirty years cosmologists have ">. 55am 

sought for ar, based on the ob d cha if thes 
1g, guments based on the observed characteristics of the ‘; 


universe which would identify the actual 1 universe a AM one of the — 2 ae 
theoretical models. . ' 
All that I propose to do here is to give some <sanipiens of 
these evolutionary models, one of which is today believed by — 
many cosmologists to describe the past history with some degree 
of certainty. The first example is a solution discovered by the —_— 
Abbé Lemaitre in 1927 and developed by Eddington. I have — 
already said that by introducing the cosmical constant Einstein : 
was able to specify a static condition of the universe in which the 
- Newtonian attraction and cosmical repulsion are in exact balance. 
However, this equilibrium is unstable. If something upsets the 
balance so that the attraction is weakened, then cosmical repulsion — 
has the upper hand and an expansion begins. As the material of | 
the universe separates, the distance between the bodies ‘becomes me 
greater, the attraction still further weakens, the cosmical repulsion — 
ever increases, and the expansion becomes faster. On the 
hand, if the equilibrium was upset in the other way, 
the forces of attraction became superior, then the reverse een 
occur and the system would contract continuously Eddington’s — 
view was that in the initial stage the universe consisted 
uniform distribution of protons and electrons, by ¢ 
very diffuse. This proton-electron gas c 
primeval universe which would have had | 
thousand million light years. At some stage ai 
events must have occurred in this” Seite gas 
that the universe was launched on ¢ 
contraction. There were 
happened. Eddington held that at 
in te gas started the cron 
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formed in the gas and those ultimately became the galaxies of 
Stars. 

In the light of modern knowledge this theory receives little 
support. The time scale of its evolution is too short, and one 
cannot find a compelling reason why the primeval gas should have 
been disturbed in such a way as to determine that the universe 
was launched on a career of expansion rather than contraction. 
The initial condition is a special case, ephemeral and fortuitous. 
As far as the laws of physics are concerned one can only say that 
by chance the initial disturbances were such as to determine the 
history of the universe. One cannot feel very happy that such a 
chance occurrence some thousands of millions of years ago should 
have determined the fundamental features of the uniyerse. More- 
over, although originally the theory as expounded by Jeans and 
Eddington undoubtedly had attractive features for some theo- 
logians, I feel now that this might well have been enhanced by 
feelings of relief that the vastness, uniformity, and organization of 
the universe which had just been revealed still remained outside 
the conceivable laws of physics in its initial state. Indeed, when 
considering these initial conditions Jeans spoke in terms of ‘ the 
finger of God agitating the ether ’, implying a divine intervention 
at a predictable time in past history after which the laws of 
physics became applicable. This degree of familiarity with divine 
processes is, I think, undesirable theologically, and for science it 
evades the problem by obscuring the ultimate cosmological issue. 

Moreover, there is another problem which must be faced. The 
event which we have considered in the unstable static assemblage 
of primeval gas predetermined the subsequent history of the 
universe. One must still inquire how long the gas existed in this 
condition of unstable equilibrium and how the primeval gas 
originated. Science has nothing to say on this issue. Indeed, it 
seems that the theory requires the exercise of yet another divine 
act at some indeterminate time before the occurrence which set 
off the gas on its career of condensation and expansion. 

Of course this particular model is now of little more than 
historical interest .as being one of the first of the evolutionary 
theories based on general relativity to receive serious attention. 
It provides, however, a’ remarkable example of the influence in 
cosmology of the predilection of the individual. When faced with 
the various possible cosmological models which we have outlined, 
Eddington said: ‘ Since I cannot avoid introducing this question 
of a beginning, it has seemed to me that the most satisfactory 
theory would be one which made the beginning not too un- 
aesthetically abrupt. This condi- 
tion can only be satisfied by an 
Einstein universe with all the 
major forces balanced ’. He con- 
tinues: ‘Perhaps it will be 
objected that, if one looks far 
enough back, this theory does not 
really dispense with an abrupt 
beginning, the whole universe 
must come into being at one 
instant in order that it may start 
in balance. I do not regard it 


in that way. To my mind 
undifferentiated sameness and 
nothingness cannot be distin- 


guished philosophically’. In- this 
way Eddington attempted to 
rationalize the basis on which to 
build the universe. 

I have already mentioned the 
Abbé Lemaitre. His original work 
in 1927, published in a little- 
known journal, was discovered by 
Eddington. Although Eddington 
remained faithful to this idea 
that the universe evolved from 
the static but unstable Einstein 
universe, the conception was soon 
abandoned by Lemaitre himself. 
For the past twenty-five years 
Lemaitre’s name has been asso- 
ciated with another model whose 
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origin recedes even 
further back in time 
than the static Ein- 
stein state. Of all 
cosmologies it is, per- 
haps, by far the most 
thoroughly studied. 
We shall see later 
that during the last 
few years a tremen- 
dous clash has occured 
with other opinions, 
but at the present 
time there are no 
known features of the 
observable universe 
which are incompat- 
ible with Lemaitre’s 
evolutionary cosmo- 
logy. Lemaitre’s mode] 
is typical of one of 
the groups of theories 
inherent in general 
relativity, according 
to which the universe Albert Einstein (1879-1955) 
originated at a finite , 

time in the past and expands to an infinite size at an infinite 
future time. 

Perhaps we can most easily visualize this conception by taking 
the universe as we see it now and inquiring quite simply what 
might have been the situation long ago. The observations of the 
distant galaxies show that their light and radio emission are shifted 
in wavelength so that as received on the earth the light is redder 
and the radio waves longer in wavelength than those which are 
actually emitted. The interpretation of this shift is that we are 
separating from the galaxies at a very high speed, and that the 
speed of recession increases as we move out into space. At the 
limits of present-day observation the speed of recession is about 
thirty-seven thousand miles per second, which is a fifth of the 
velocity of light. The observation which gives us this figure is 
of a cluster of galaxies in Hydra photographed in the 200-inch 
telescope. The so-called cosmological principle which is inherent 
in Lemaitre’s theory implies that if human beings equipped with 
similar instruments existed on a 
planet in this Hydra cluster of 
galaxies then they would see the 
cluster of galaxies to which we 
belong at the limit of their powers 
of observation and the velocity 
of recession would also be thirty- 
seven thousand miles per second. 
It is important to rid ourselves 
of any idea that because all round 
us we find galaxies in recession, 
then we are the centre of the 
recessional movement. This is not 
the case. It is an impression 
which we obtain because we can 
see only a small part of the 
total universe. 

To return to this cluster of 
galaxies in Hydra. We are now 
seeing it as it was two thousand 
million years ago, moving away 
at a rate of thirty-seven thousand 
miles a second. What is the likely 
past history of this and all other 
similar galaxies? Up to a point 
this question is not too difficult to 
answer. For example, a minute 
ago we were ten million miles 
closer to this cluster than we are 
now. A year ago we were a light 
year closer, or nearly six billion 
miles. If we recede back into 
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history in this manner we realize that the galaxies such as Hydra 
which are now almost beyond our view must have been very 
much closer to us in the remote past. In fact if we proceed in this 
way, then we reach a time of about eight or nine thousand million 
years ago when all the galaxies must have been very close together 
indeed. Of course the galaxies themselves have evolved during 
this time but the primeval material from which they were formed 
must have existed in a space which is very small compared with 
the universe today. 

With important reservations which I shall deal with now, this 
in essence is the fundamental concept of Lemaitre’s theory, namely 
that the universe originated froma dense and small conglomerate 
which Lemaitre calls the primeval atom. I shall return in a 
moment to the conditions which might have existed at the begin- 
ning, and to the possible events which might have initiated the 
disruption and expansion of the primeval atom, It is in fact 
necessary to emphasize that the theory does not demand the 
formation of the 
galaxies in the 
first phase of the ex- 
pansion. The prime- 
val atom contained 
the entire material 
of the universe and 
its density must have 
been inconceivably 
high—at least a hun- 
dred million tons per 
cubic centimetre. 
The initial momen- 
tum of the expan- 
sion dispersed this 
material, and after 
thousands of mil- 
lions of years the 
conditions applicable 
to the so-called Ein- 
stein universe would 
have been reached. 
Then the size of the 
universe was about a 
thousand million 
light years and the 
density would have 
been comparable to 
that with which we 
are familiar on 
earth. According to 
Lemaitre, at this 
stage the initial im- 
petus of the expansion was nearly exhausted and the universe 
began to settle down into the nearly static condition which we have 
previously considered, where the forces of gravitational attraction 
and cosmical repulsion were in balance. The mathematical treat- 
ment indicates that the universe must have stayed for a long time 
in this condition. It is during this phase that the great clusters of 
galaxies began to form from the primeval material. Then the con- 
ditions of near equilibrium were again upset, the forces of cosmical 
repulsion began to win over those of gravitational attraction, and 
the universe was launched on the career of expansion which after 
nine thousand million years brought it to the state which we 
witness today. 

The time scale determined by tracing back the past history of 
the galaxies brings us not to the beginning of time and space, but 
merely to a condition which existed a few thousand million years 
ago when the universe was probably about one tenth of its present 
size and consisted of the original gaseous clouds from which the 
clusters of galaxies began to form. The processes of the formation 
and evolution of the galaxies from this early stage are the subject 
of very detailed mathematical treatment. There is, at present, 
every reason to believe that a satisfactory explanation of the 
evolution of the universe from that condition can be given in terms 
of the known laws of physics. 

But when we pass on to consider the even earlier stages, diffi- 
culties and uncertainties appear. How much further do we have to 


A cluster of galaxies in Hydra, photographed by the 200-inch telescope at Mount Palomar: ‘ We 
are now seeing it as it was two thousand million years ago, moving away at a rate of thirty-seven 
thousand miles a second ’” 
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go back in time to the condition of the primeval atom? The 
theory does not determine this with any precision, because the 
delay which the universe suffered during the equilibrium phase 
when the gaseous clouds were forming imto galaxies cannot be 
specified. One can, however, say this—that the explosion or disin- 
tegration of the primeval atom must have occurred between twenty 
thousand million and sixty thousand millon years ago. In other 
words the period of about nine thousand million years ago, when 
the galaxies began to form and the present period of expansion 
began, represents a comparatively recent phase in the history of 
the universe. 

In my next and last lecture I shall talk about the alternative 
view which .science can offer on the origin of the universe, but 
before doing this I want to dwell a moment on the implications of 
this evolutionary theory. The time scale, although vast, is con- 
ceivable in human terms. From the initial moment of time when 
the primeval atom disintegrated, astronomy and mathematics can 
attempt to describe 
the subsequent his- 
tory of the universe 
to the state which 
we observe today. 
Moreover there is 
every chance that in 
the forseeable future 
man will produce 
experimental tests 
which will either 
substantiate or 
destroy this picture. 
But when we inquire 
what the primeval 
atom was like, how 
it disintegrated, and 
by what means and 
at what time it was 
created, we begin to 
cross the boundaries 
of physics into the 
realms of philosophy 
and theology. The 
important thing at 
that stage is what 
you and I think 
about this situation, 
this beginning of all 
time and space. 

As a scientist, I 
cannot discuss this 
3 problem of the crea- 
tion of the primeval atom because it precedes the moment 
when I can ever hope to imfer from observations the conditions 
which existed. If, indeed, the universe began in this way, then the 
concepts of space and time with which we deal originated at some 
moment between twenty thousand million and sixty thousand 
million years ago. Time im the sense of being measured by any 
clock did not exist before that moment, and space in the sense of 
being measured by any yardstick was contained entirely within the 
primeval atom. The vast regions of space which we survey today 
are just a small part of those which were originally the space of 
that small conglomerate. 

We can, of course, speculate on the issues of the creation of 
the primeval atom and its initial condition, but it is the philoso- 
pher who must first build a scheme which is self-consistent 
and which leads us smoothly into the beginning of space-time 
where the mathematician can take over. Or one can simply 
refuse to discuss the question. If we wish to be materialistic, 
then we adopt the same attitude of mind as the materialist 
adopts in more common situations. The materialist will begin 
in the present case at the initiation of space-time when the 
primeval atom disintegrated. That simply evades the problem, 
and in my last lecture I shall describe some alternative theories 
and the kind of framework which might eventually form a meta- 
physical scheme before the beginning of time and space. 

—Home Service 
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Gunpowder in Asian Polities 


By HUGH TINKER 


FT HE ‘traveller from peaceful England feels himself 


surrounded by an atmosphere of gunpowder’. Lord 
Bryce visited India during the eighteen-eighties, and 
this was his impression of the -basis of British imperial 
tule. The smell of gunpowder has become much more intense 


in southern Asia during the last few 
months. In both Pakistan and Burma, par- 
liamentary government has given way to 
direct rule by the commanders-in-chief of 
the armed forces, Ceylon has had the un- 
precedented experience of military control 
throughout the island, though civil govern- 
ment has continued in name. Thailand, 
where general elections were held last year, 
and which seemed to be moving towards 
representative government, has returned to 
open military dictatorship. A full-scale 
rebellion in Indonesia, although largely 
quenched, smoulders on in the remoter 
islands. Only in India has parliamentary 
government suffered -no_ setback, 
thoughtful Indians will admit that in one 
area, Kashmir, the army is the actual 
power behind the administration. 

Yet this ‘ government by the generals’ 
does not, I think, prove that democracy 
has failed in southern Asia. In Thailand, 
for example, democracy has*never been 
tried. Let us consider whether there are 
certain threads which run through the 
experience of these different countries t0 
make at least some sort of pattern. 

The convention that soldiers, like civil 
ervants, have a job to do as professional, 


and - 


General Ayub Khan, Commander-in-Chief of 


military authority was, in the past, largely meaningless. The 


‘monarch was absolute: 


spiritual and temporal head of his people, 


and commander-in-chief of his armies. In most Asian lands, ‘he 
who controlled the army possessed the throne. When a monarch 
died, the successful claimant was always he who could command 


the Pakistan Army, 


non-political*servants of the nation, obeying the instructions of 
the elected representatives of the people, has never really been 
accepted among the military powers of Europe. There has always 
been an opposed tradition, sedulously cultivated in military 
society, that the army represents the ultimate repository of 


-:~ ness. 


easlosit Ne Win, 3 Prime Minister of Burma and 
Catamander-in-Chict of the Burmese armed forces 


national honour 
and national great- 
Even in 
Britain and the 
United States, 
disagreements be- 
tween statesmen 
and generals Lave 
strayed into the 
sphere of policy. 
The attitude 
which _present- 
day British ser- 
vice chiefs expect 
from their poli- 
tical superiors, 
the Ministers, is, 
I suppose, ‘ back 
or sack’: a claim 
euat,. fully 
pressed, can lead 
a weak Minister 
to abrogate much 
of his responsi- 
bilities. In Asia, 
the _—_ distinction 
between civil and 


the support of the army. Royal governors 
and district officers, like the counts of 
medieval Europe, usually had titles that 
were military in origin, and their authority 
rested upon control of military levies. 

The blurring of the distinction between 
civil and military continued under British 
and other European colonial rule. Those 
who. laid the foundations of British ad- 
ministration in Asia were often soldiers; 
they. played a part as district officers, 
higher civil servants, governors; while 
almost all the technical men—doctors, 
engineers, and the like—were army officers. 
In the background, the Indian Army kept 
the peace from Aden and Mombasa to 
Singapore and Hong Kong. No wonder 
Lord Bryce smelt gunpowder! But, after 
all, there is no separate British militarist 
tradition, and these ‘military civilians’ 
aspired to be English country squires 
rather than Junkers. The gunpowder was 
there: but it seldom went off bang. 

A political tradition that was over- 
whelmingly civilian grew up with the new 
professional middle class which emerged 
as a product of British rule. In all the lands 
of southern Asia—India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, and Malaya—the founders of 


independence were predominantly lawyers, with some business 
men, university professors, journalists, and school teachers. They 
had the opportunity to present their political demands in legisla- 
tures, municipalities, the press, and the courts of law, and to them 
political power was associated with these institutions, Soldiers 


were beings who 
were objection- 
able as the minions 
of the colonial 
régime, but who 
were only noticed 
when called out 


in aid of the civil 


power during a 
riot or some natu- 
ral disaster. In 


Indonesia, the 
process was much 
the same. The 


new professional 
middle class was 
much smaller and 
its opportunities 
for political ac- 
tivity much more 
limited, but still 
the leaders of the 
national movye- 
ment were intel- 
lectuals, civilians; 
adherents of the 
pen, notthe sword. 


Field-Marshal 


Sarit Thanarat, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Thai Army 


+ 


class coping’: “he: reins of govern 
of the king; the Ministers and ; 
princes of the blood royal. Con 
- foreigners, mainly Chinese. The ov 
Marxist would call this ‘ feudalist’ me was brought about 
by a few intellectuals, supported by a group of young army 
officers. These officers came from non-aristocratic families. Most 
of their leaders, like Pibul Songgram, received their cadet train- 
ing in France: they were virtually the only effective force in 
contact with European ideas and techniques. Thailand is there- 
fore rather like Egypt and Iraq in having been ruled till recently 
by entrenched ‘feudal’ families, in having no important 
professional middle class and no genuine representative institu- 
tions through which political demand might be channelled. The 
non-aristocratic officers in the army do haves at least some claim 
to represent the will of the people. eee 


ors were all 
controlled by 
in 1932 of what a 


Effects of Japanese Invasion 

Political development was given a secure twist by the 
Japanese invasion. There is a clear difference between the south- 
east Asian countries which underwent this experience, and India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon, which were never overrun by the Japanese. 
In the occupied countries a certain amount of ‘spasmodic 
resistance was organized. This assumed much greater propor- 
tions after the Japanese defeat. The resistance groups, often with 
Japanese connivance or assistance, actively opposed the return 
of the former European rulers. A new mystique was created by 
the liberation movements. For the people of south-east Asia 
political activity became identified with the gun and the grenade. 
When independence was achieved it was often a toss-up whether 
a resistance leader decided to make his career in the army or in 
parliament. This crossing of the political wires had many 
repercussions in politics. 


Some ambitious battalion commanders in Burma made, a bid 


in 1948 to seize hold of the government. Fortunately, they were 
defeated, and slowly the army was purged of political elements. 
Led by its commander, General Ne Win, and with the 
encouragement of the prime minister, U Nu, it came to accept a 
non-political role. In Malaya, by their own misjudgment, the 
guerrillas were first largely disarmed, and then isolated from 
general nationalist activity. Forced into the jungle and labelled ~ 
as bandits, they have been out-manouvred by the constitutional 
politicians in the attainment of sovereign political power. Some 
of the resistance fighters in Indonesia became guerrillas after 
independence; some joined the new Indonesian Army and tried 
to settle into the professional role which, to them, went with the 
_. idea of democracy. India, Pakistan, and Ceylon did not have 
- this problem. On attaining independence they took over forces 
which had boasted a century of tradition and professional pride 
in being mercenary soldiers in the best sense. It was fondly 
believed by the new civilian rulers that the armed forces would 
_ have only a minor part to play. Congress had always insisted 
that the old Indian Army was inflated far beyond India’s needs 
to carry out the work of British imperialism. 


Yet every country in the area, except Ceylon, was compelled ; 


to call upon the services to maintain law and order with their 
arms. Instead of reducing the forces taken over from the former 
rulers, these were expanded and strengthened. Everywhere, 


recourse was had to the army to solve political problems. In 


India, the liquidation of recalcitrant princely states was only 
achieved by military means, while the dispute with Pakistan over 


_ Kashmir, and the decision of both nations to give high priority — 


to defence have had immense political repercussions, domestic and 
foreign. Indonesia could bring the dissident islands of the Great 
East under the control of the centre only by military and naval 
action. Of Burma, it is not too much to say that national unity 
was only preserved because of the army. In each of these lands 
_ the army leaders asserted their loyalty to parliament and to 
democracy. There is little doubt of the sincerity of their declara- 
tions. Yet within a few years they have dabbled at the political 
_ game. How has this happened? 
All the armies of southern Asia owe eating to the Hindu 
caste system, to the idea of the ksatriya, the hereditary warrior. 


euThe oaphece: powers when they raised their Asian armies took — 
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‘technician, a professional. Men like these have become involved 


_ defence by volunteers, the Pyu Saw Huti, had been exploited bys a 


continued to behave cynically, corruptly, i 
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warlike races still lingers on. Thailand i is ae eave e 
national military conscripaai + rapped draws ee 


with a small numbers Pp Tidiras and Chinese. Fakis 
men provided so many of the sepoys of the old Indian 
still looks to Punjabis, Pathans, and Baluchis; India to ns 
Gurkhas, Rajputs, and Marathas. This regional or racial con- 
centration can obviously be dangerous when a regional dispute — 
arises. The Indonesian rebellion became such a threat because ae 
Batak or Menangkabau battalions in their home areas provided — 
‘a rallying-point for local grievances. This could happen elsewhere. 
The Government of India has been particularly careful to con- 
ciliate the unruly Sikh political leaders, in part to avoid trouble _ ; 
in the Sikh regiments. —. > = 
Against this regionalism must be set the national spirit of the™<- 
officer class. Although several armies are weighted in favour of | i 
regional groups, they have almost everywhere adopted a national, — A 
unified outlook which is far in advance of the parish-pump _ 
attitude of most Asian rank-and-file politicians. The army officer | 
will, during his career, be stationed in many different parts of his 
country. He will have as his comrades men of separate dialects _ 4 
and faiths. He will be conscious of doimg a job of national 
significance. In this technical age he will become increasingly a ‘a 


in politics only as a last resort after the politicians have brought aa 
on situations which involved the army. Cabinet making and ; 
breaking in Indonesia became mixed up with purely military 
matters. The goal of a compact professional army clashed with the __ 
politicians’ desire to continue the militia forces formed of their : 
henchmen. Attempts were made to influence the higher command 
Py packing off senior officers abroad as military attachés. = 


-Half-hearted Rebels erie ; 
_ These manoeuvres came on top of the regional erievances'g Pe 
Sumatra and the outer islands. In the end, there was defiance 
of central authority by local area commanders. But they were — 
half-hearted rebels: the Sumatran units retreated without a ~~ 
struggle before the forces sent from Java. The rebel officers were 
too conscious that they were wrong to eee the ener pa an 
with force, to succeed. ee 
By contrast, in Pakistan and Burma there is an assurance that Soe 
only army intervention can halt a national collapse. The present : 
Burma situation has come about in part because the army came s 
to feel that political considerations were leading to a national 
breakdown. The government scheme of local town and village 


local political bosses to build up their own ‘ private armies’ which 
were creating gangster rule for political ends. This year, U Nu — 
has attempted to get the rebel Communists and others to sur- ate 
render by negotiation. This has made necessary the suspension of — 
all security drives and led to a recrudescence of terrorist activity. — 
In these circumstances, U Nu was offered strong hints that. 
he should step aside and let the army clean up the mess. Lees 

In Pakistan also, the politicians have proved unable to maintain — 
law and order. In Punjab in 1953 there were widespread riots, — 
fostered by fanatical religious élements, which eventually led to. — 
anarchy in Lahore and other towns. The ‘Ministers who should 
have given orders to the police stood aside and issued party a 
political statements. Order was restored only when the army took 
over. The next year, following elections in East Bengal, there 
a similar collapse, with riots, arson, and murder ever 
army had to step in and impose martial law. On 
the civil government was eventually restored, but 


army takeover .was precipitated by. yet another ¢ 
-which promised to lead to complete breakd 


nitiative in eiifionsl leadership ies with 
lian i in outlook; trained in theg u versitic 


one may say) to their own society. cas: S ovides a ee 
is for the nourishment of democracy which is almost totally 
ag in the Middle East. There (outside. Israel and Turkey), 


testioned by a powerful, professional middle class. But one 
Se annot be complacent, even about Ceylon and India. Launching ~ 
- = $38 ary coup in the climate of Asian. democracy today is rather 
Be; _ like introducing smoking for girls into a strict Victorian family. 
The eldest daughter puffs her cigarette in. agonies of conscience. 
a The second - feels daring, too. By the time the third and fourth are 
ee * -apity smoking has become de rigueur. So, after four military coups 
__.__ in two months we now hear talk in the Ceylon parliament of a 
Ss _ military coup—or rather a police Coupee ‘the oxic: Army is. 
____ only about one brigade strong. 

ee There is still no upsurge of military dictatorship in southern. 
Asia. But the atmosphere is changing. Army commanders will 


_ no longer stand aside when politicians show themselves unworthy. 
pie pareeulas, if ee attempt to Baas in purely military 
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~R. KHRUSHCHEYV will derive little comfort from 
_ the results of the elections for the City Parliament in 
West Berlin, held against the background of renewed 
threats to West Berlin’s independent status.. The 
ieaders of the two main parties, the Social Democrats and the 


Christian Democrats, urged all West Berliners to show on Sunday 
what they thought of Mr. Khrushchev’s proposals. The answer 


could hardly have been clearer. 
.__ In the first place, the poll was exceptionally heavy. Ninety-four 
per cent of those entitled to vote did so. That figure is a record 


for any election held in West Berlin since the city was split by. 


Soviet action nearly ten years ago. The second striking point 

about the results is the complete failure of the East German 
Communist Party. In the Federal Republic the Communist Party 
has for some time been banned. But this ban does not apply to 
Berlin; and so in these elections Herr Ulbricht’s party was able 


to compete on equal terms against the Western. parties. The whole — 


} weight of the Communist propaganda machine was thrown into 
the election; and prominent Communists came to speak at elec- 

_ tion meetings in West Berlin. The result? The Communists 
polled just over 30,000 votes out of a total of more than 


1,500,000; and their percentage of the total vote fell from the 


a already low 1954 figure of 2.7 per cent. to 1.9 per cent. 
No amount of Communist propaganda can explain away this 
| Pebacle: Claims that the electorate was ‘terrorized’ and did not 
dare to express its true feelings are absurd. Not a week, not a 
day passes without their being brought face to face with the 
stream of refugees from the Soviet Zone where Herr Ulbricht’ s 

rule is absolute. : 

a But the result of the elections was also a tremendous vote of 
i “confidence in the two big parties, the Social Democrats and 
\ Christian Democrats, who have formed a coalition government in 
West Berlin for the last ten years. Between them they polled 
90 per cent. of all the votes, both making gains at the expense 
os _ of the smaller parties and thereby emphasizing a trend which 
or? ay — been increasingly noticeable in West, German politics during 
the past two years, Above all, the election has been a personal 
nph for the young Social Democrat mayor of Berlin, Herr 
y Brandt. Despite the personal intervention against him of the 
Poh Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, in the last stages of the 
“a A gd won more than half the total votes cast and 


y PAP 


Sam law; Pakistan in particular may be in for an experience like that of fae 
‘Turkey under Ataturk. But belief in democracy in southern Asia 
should not be underrated. Performance may not have attained the 
ideal envisaged by enthusiasts before independence, but ten years. : 


authoritarian tradition of government is nowhere seriously ~ 


tie of law ‘and order, there is 
here the army has descended* into hie political arena it will 
find it so easy to withdraw to the old seat in the grands 


is too short a time to transform attitudes shaped over centuries. 

Some foreign observers are glad to see army rule. They admire 
the discipline, self-control, and moderation of the army leaders. 
The senior officers of Pakistan, ‘India, and Ceylon—so immacu- 
Jately turned out, so genial, so redolent of all that is best in 
Sandhurst and Camberley—are particularly reassuring. But for 
my part I put my money on the less sartorially presentable Asian 


products of the London School of Economics. Conversation with 


one senior Asian army commander who had visited Communist 
China was particularly revealing. No flies, no offal, no pariah 
dogs. The trains all ran to time. In short, the people were all so 
obedient. No doubt it is an excellent thing that barracks shall 


‘be swept and whitewashed, and soldiers respond to the word of 


command with unified, automatic precision. But the warm-hearted 


people of southern Asia deserve a better fate than to inhabit 


one vast barrack square.—T hird Programme 


- Syeas A Decisive Answer in West Berlin 


—- 


By RICHARD O° RORKE, Assistant Head of the B.B.C.’s German Service 


will remain much the stronger party in the coalition which, 
Herr Brandt has said, will be continued. 

There can be little doubt that the increased Social Democrat 
vote was, to a considerable extent,a tribute to the effective way 
in which Herr Brandt has championed the cause of free Berlin 


over the past years. Like his famous Socialist predecessor, Pro- 


fessor Reuter, he is coming gradually to symbolize for many 
West’ Berliners their determination to remain free. 


The wider issues at stake in yesterday’s West Berlin elections. 


were well summed up in a sermon preached on Sunday by Bishop 


Dibelius, Head of the Lutheran Church in both the Federal 


Republic and the Soviet Zone. Bishop Dibelius commented on 
Mr. Khrushchev’s proposals in these terms: ‘The Church of 


Jesus Christ must utter a warning against the bringing of new 


violence into: the world’, he said. The plan wanted to introduce 
new conditions for 2,000,000 people in West Berlin and in 
addition, as was being openly said, for 50,000,000 people in West 


‘Germany. ‘It is proposed to do-this without asking whether these 


people want these new conditions. Yet the Gospel teaches that 


-God wants free men and not slaves, for faith can only flourish 
where a man is free to make his own decisions. Freedom is the _ 


only road to peace ’. 


The electors of West Berlin have eva that they realize as ~ 


clearly as Bishop Dibelius what is-at stake; and the decisiveness 
of their answer to his proposals can hardly be lost even on 


‘Khrushchev himself.—From a talk in the European Services 
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Re-enter the Hoop 


¢ HAT’S wrong with Black? bs 


today from Network Three. His cri de cur rises 

to the microphone from the kind of thoughtful hum 
that is heard round the chess board in schools and by home fire- 
sides at this time of the year. Wherever chess is played, the old 
preference is heard (‘ Bags White: Fains Black or Red! *) and 
the merits of holding the White pieces on the board are argued. 
Where chess is not played, other arguments start to occupy the 
dark winter evenings. Some struggle to be ‘ banker’, others shout — 
noisily for their favourite dice shaker or coloured counters. The 


season of indoor games has arrived. Fathers: and mothers alike ; 


can abandon hope. They might as well join in the babel and, enjoy 
the fun. From now on, the floor is bound to be slippery with 
marbles or choked with pegs, letters, and eepicces of jig-saw 
puzzle. - 
For the young these games are undoubtedly © a good thing’, 
so long as they bring peace of mind rather than strife to those 
that play them. Chess generally does bring peace of mind. It can 
have its awkward moments. Alice was never comfortable when 


she first met the Red Queen, but she soon escaped (by railway) _ Gaulle has repeatedly used with incredible skill and with the ; “3 
through Queen’s third to a more enjoyable square on the board. — tanh of a man devoted to Republican institutions and 7 
Chess is never a fast game. Perhaps that is why the hurt of — determined to strengthen them by making them work, - 
defeat at it gets submerged in a kind of slow motion, altogether © A Moscow broadcast, quoting Pravda, said the new French 
foreign to the atmosphere of racing demon or ping-pong for more Assembly was, in composition, the most reactionary for a century; ; i 


than six people. In spite of the magnetism of television it seems 


shops. Some are new; some have become British trade names all 
over the world. With luck, all can still teach a standard of 


hunted for as eagerly as they once were, but the child who sits 
down first without actually having seen the thimble is an early 
victim of a fatal disease which one might call * games-itis ’. First- 
aid must immediately be given to any « child succumbing to such a 
temptation. A girl doing it might later in life be tempted to poach 
service and somehow always forget to change’ ends, when playing ~ 
a tennis opponent with the sun in her eyes. A boy might end as 


the kind of chap who shot birds on the ground or—during some ~ 


military training—pretended his pack and water bottle were full 
for a route march when they were in fact gloriously empty. No, 
even indoor games can be disastrous if they are not played in the 


_ right spirit, which means that it doesn’t matter tuppence who 


wins, so long as the rules are kept as a point of honour. 

The weeks leading up to Christmas have traditionally been a 
particular time for two games, the rolling of hoops out of doors 
and the taking of forfeits within. Alas, forfeits are not what they 
were. No longer are children or grown-ups to be found on Boxing 
Day standing in a corner reciting— same 7 

Eight flip flap floating fly yo 
and so on, down to— 

Two toads, totally tired, trying tot trot to Tetbury 

~ One old ox opening oysters — 
But for some the most splendid news of - 1958 has been the revival | 
of the hoop. The only strange thing is that instead of it being 
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for exercise by the fire. Is this the influence of television? Or the _ 
apparently ever freshening sever of our ritish winters? _ 


WHILE BERLIN continued fo | ee a major topic, ihc re 
French elections also sare tise ge Tg << ae 


“National (tee a stablltg it rtd never eer! before. 
remarked that as there would be no constructive opposit 
the new parliament it was up to the U.N.R. to be constructive 
themselves. The independ aa Le Vingtitme Siécle was bine 
as commenting : ES 


asked Gerald The Communist ’Humanité said that thanks to the ‘ monstrous” 
Abrahams recently in a chess talk that we print ‘electoral system and the Socialist Party’s alliance with the right- 


wing, ‘a fascist majority will dominate the Assembly’. Many a 
newspapers stressed the significance of the Communist Party’s “sy 
heavy defeat in the ele ctions, The Socialist Le Populaire said that~ <a 
the Socialist Party, i in spite of winning only forty seats, was‘more 
solid than ever’ and would henceforth be ‘the pole of attraction == 


on the left in France’. 


leaders . : . will impoverish the public scene. ‘ i s 
The New York Herald Tribune, on the other hand, dommmeniete — 
__ The omens are good for de Gaulle as President, ‘and the new 
Prime Minister, when chosen, to have a strong ‘and successful. . 


and Jzvestia was quoted as saying that reaction was rearing its 
that more games than ever are on sale this Christmas in the toy head ever higher as the former institutions of ‘ bourgeois demo-— 
cracy” were crumbling. The Socialists were blamed for the 
division of the left-wing forces. A Moscow broadcast i in French - 


humility and intellectual honesty. Thimbles may not now be declared: it 


A Chinese broadcast declared: 


in the opinion of many commentators, to the worsening of rela-— 
tions with Moscow. The Washington Post remarked on the ss i“ - 
which recent Soviet interference in Finland’s internal affairs threw — 
on Mr. Khrushchev’s promise not to interfere with the * ‘free 
city ’ of West Berlin which he has advocated : OT, BeCh aA 


-_ . with certain fanti-Conm uaa Socialists 1 in “the = 


city parliament. Chief Burgomaster Herr ‘Bran 

bowled along the road outside, it appears | to have come indoors Social Democrats) said that peopl 
from the election results how n 1 

of the Soviet ohpaalh for Berlin, — 


This was not a general pe but a eeeond peered et y 
_ the first time for many years the vast majority of French people — 
were in agreement on the objectives to be achieved by the nation. — 


From the United States The New York "<a 
Times, expressing the view that the French electorate had. voted — Fs 
‘ wisely but too well ’, was quoted’ as saying: + 
The decline of the Socialists, Radical-Socialists, bat Popiee oe 
Repaitiaans to the point ‘where - they will be an -ineflective> uh 
Opposition is not good for French parliamentary life. The dis- — as i 
appearance of many of the notable, experienced pod moderate : 


régime. The elections again confirm the tremendous prestige and 
power which, in a lesser mari, could be dangerous, but which de __ 


If there are hardly any Communist deputies, have is an im-— 
Portant percentage of Communist voters—a fact which the 
winners of yesterday will have to remember tomorrow. — 


‘ 


The fantastic results of at French anevions ‘yiviilly. testify to 
the falsity of bourgeois democracy, Disillusioned_ by de Gaulle, 
the French people will soon see through the real nature-of his | 
reactionary rule, rally round the democratic forces co a France, — 
_and march onwards along the road to revolution. = -. 


On December 4 Finland’s coalition government resigned—due, 


. Soviet conduct towards Finland furnishes a sordid commen entary he 
on the worth of Mr. Khoa promises of non-interference 3 


_ well as from the fact that the Communists are 
the government. 


On December 7, electialll RSA 
Ea ag nee: 
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A TRIBUTE TO ERNEST NEWMAN 

“THE FIELD IN WHICH Mr. Ernest Newman has done his greatest 
work’, said MARTIN Cooper in ‘ Music Magazine’, ‘ is that. of 
the nineteenth century, but his approach to music is so objective, 
his vision apparently so little clouded by personal prejudice or 
attachments, that it would be hard for an outsider to guess that 
he is in fact a late contemporary of Verdi, Wagner, Liszt, and 
Berlioz and of an age with Wolf, Strauss, and Sibelius. Apart 
from his early book on Gluck, all his chief writing has been 
devoted to contemporary music—the music of his own contem- 
poraries, that is to say. He has in his 
time shocked conventional opinion by 
pointing to weaknesses in the works 
of Bach and Mozart, but his strictures 
have never been vague and they have 
always been based on simple reason 
rather than on any pet philosophical 
system. 

“Common sense is an ambiguous 
gift for the critic of any art; for 
while it enables him to see clearly 
what is within his range of vision, it 
reduces that range, often seriously. In 
Mr, Newman the balance has been 
largely redressed by his unusual intel- 
lectual curiosity and penetration. We 
have grown so accustomed to these 
that we hardly realize our debt to him 
for raising the ideal of music criti- 
cism from that of narrow, semi-pro- 
fessional writing or vague literary 
appreciation to that of an intellectual 
discipline, which requires a wide 
general culture and what Sir Arthur 
Bliss has called “a rare capacity for 
sifting aesthetic evidence ”. 

“Like: all analytical intelligences, 
Mr. Newman’s is primarily a destruc- 
tive instrument, and he has used it as 
mercilessly on Wagnerian myths as on 
unworthy performances. Net that per- 
formance as such has great interest for 
him, unless it is superlatively good. 
His philosophical cast of mind is not easily engaged by the par- 
ticular instance of a performance unless it comes very close to his 
conception of general truth. When his interest has been aroused, 
however, it has been characteristically intense, and he has been able 
to throw light on the artist’s unconscious processes. 

“Mr, Newman’s keen analytical intelligence, philosophical 
interests, and rigorous canons of taste would have fitted him for 
the part of a formidable oracle, pontificating aloof and superior 
to the twentieth century’s “common listener”, But in fact, 
although content to be a sharpshooter on the margin of-profes- 
sional musical life in this country, he has been an unfailing 
champion of the amateur, the common listener. With all the 
intellectual aristocrat’s disdain for professionalism of any kind 
and a truly Platonic contempt for mere techniques, he has always 
been able to divest himself in imagination of his learning and 
experience and to put himself in the position of thé ordinary 
intelligent music lover. He has been aided in this by his years in 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, his early experience 
of the business world, and the robust extra-musical tastes which 
he has preserved and shares with his less intellectual readers— 
mild gambling at Monte Carlo, backing his fancy in the ring or 
on the racecourse, the novels of P. G. Wodehouse, and the 
flavour of a good cigar. ORE = 7s 

‘These tastes have not merely furnished him with an arsenal 
of witty and unexpected metaphors in his writing. They have also 
kept him free of infection from a disease that attacks almost all 
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Did You Hear That? 


Mr. Ernest Newman, the music critic, who was ninety on 
November 30: a recent photograph by Allan Chappelow 


i 


those who write about the arts—the habit of spinning elaborate 
intellectual theories, born of words quite as much as ideas and 
flourishing only where the intellectual life is not refreshed (even 
perhaps, to mix the metaphor, slightly manured) by- regular 
contact with coarser, grosser, earthier things. 

*“ A writer who truly understands music ”—no critic at the 
end of his life’s work could ask for a better tribute than that 
paid to Mr. Newman by Fritz Kreisler. To understand has been 
his chief aim, to understand even more than to pass judgment; 
and this has made him in his old age a generous friend of his 
younger colleagues and extraordinarily 
open-minded in his attitude to new 
music ”, 


OLD AMERICAN POSTERS 
The Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington is at present displaying an 
anthology of  nineteenth-century 
American posters from the eighteen- 
twenties to the eighteen-eighties, In a 
despatch from Washington, B.B.C. 
correspondent GERALD PRIESTLAND 
has compared these old advertise- 
ments with the slick, streamlined pub- 
licity the United States is giving the 
world today. 

‘Can I interest you in a telegraphic 
fishing apparatus? ’ he said. ‘It con- 
sists, to. quote the manufacturer, of 
“a spring jerk and lever trigger over 
which the fishing line is laid, the parts 
being secured to a stock in such a 
manner that when a fish bites at the 
bait, the lever trigger is disconnected 

_ from the spring which, recoiling, jerks 
the line and thus fastens the hook in 
the fish’s mouth, at the same time a 
small bell calls attention to the dis- 
charged apparatus”. Or are portable 
steam engines more in your line? 
These valuable and popular machines 
have been “ brought to their present 
state of perfection ”’—as the text has 

it—a state of perfection which, judging from the picture, would 
have delighted the late Mr. Heath Robinson, though he, I think, 
would have regarded the baroque iron work as.a little unnecessary. 

On second thoughts, he might have preferred the “ self-propelling 

undercarriage ” for rocking horses. 

‘Most of these enchanting nineteenth-century posters are in 
colour lithography, drawn on stone; none of those flat, texture- 
less zinc plates. All of them are quaint and many are gay as well, 
and if I were an interfor decorator I would try to launch a craze 
for re-printing them and hanging them on people’s walls. Their 
moralizing detail makes them a perfect conversation piece. Take, 
for example, the luxurious ballroom scene that illustrates Harri- 
son’s “ Handkerchief Extract”, or the fearful explosion destruc- 
tive of man, beast, and property that is shown as the inevitable 
consequence of failing to install Ashcroft’s Patent Low Water 
Detector on one’s boiler. 

* My own favourites are the patent-medicine posters: Dobbin’s 
Vegetable Hair Renewer; Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pills; Com- 
pound Extract of Smartweed, which can be used internally against 
dysentery or externally against the bites of reptiles. All of these 
bear vivid depictions of the advantages of using the product, the 
disasters of not using it, or both. Dr. Kelly’s Diamond Pectorals 
—apparently a sort of cough-drop—reached their apotheosis in a 
touching scene entitled: “ Mother is-Saved ”, Walcott’s Instant 


‘Pain Annihilator is shown routing a troop of demons labelled 


“ Catarrh, Weak Nerves”, and so on, who are attempting to 
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aaiplant in the sufferer’s brain a trident Hearing the flag of the 
Southern Confederacy. Like many others, this poster appeared 
during the Civil War. 


* One of the best things about this exhibition i is the solemn way. 


the Library of Congress has presented it, with learned little foot- 
notes. One of these, to a scene of cupids frolicking over a set of 
geometry instruments, earnestly observes that the neotif of putti 
playing with the tools of art can be traced back to the Renaissance. 
And another, to a picture of a man with a tankard on a wheeled 
beer barrel being drawn by goats, traces this also to Bacchic 


antiquity, but remarks a little carpingly that “ billy goats usually 


ti P 


denote brown ale, whereas this advertisement is for lager 


SHRIMPING AT SOUTHPORT 

‘ Shrimping goes on all the year round, with the exception of the 
coldest months of the winter ’, said NORMAN TURNER in ‘ The Eye- 
witness’, ‘but it is only in the autumin that catches become at 
all heavy. Even so, for some years it seemed as if the shrimps 
were disappearing. Catches in the Southport district grew steadily 
fewer year by year, until some weeks ago when the shrimpers really 
began to haul them 
in. Not for a long 
time had there been 
such catches, and for 
those who wanted to 
make the effort there 
were records to be 
broken. One fisher- 
man there returned 
with a catch that 
gave him a hundred- 
weight of shrimps, 
after the shells had 
been removed at 
that. 

‘No one really 
knows what “makes 
the shrimps come 
and go like this. One 
of the old shrimpers 
in Marsh Side, the 
Southport district 
which is the home 
of the industry there, 
thinks that the 
changing condition 
of the shore has a 
good deal to do with it. He remembers when there used to be a 
good spot for shrimps in the “bog hole”, as it was called, off 
the end of Southport pier. That was when the boats could sail 
right in and take on passengers, but it is impossible now; the 
heavy deposits of sand brought in by the tides over the years have 
filled in the “ bog hole ” and other good runs close to the shore, 
and the shrimps now breed further out. 

‘It takes what this old shrimper called “a good plunge ” 
bring them in: he meant a nor’wester that shakes them up a 
bit. You may remember we had some strong westerlies in early 
October, and those, so he believed, started off this great harvest. 
Whatever the reason, the results are there; the men who go 
out shrimping, or “ shanking ” as it is called locally, had big 
catches every day. 

“The trawling is done from a cart; nets hang from’ each side 
on a shank, or a length of wood, across the beam. The horse wades 
out until the cart is almost floating—naturally, the bigger the 
horse, the further out you get. The nets are pulled in alternately, 
to be emptied into the cart. The shrimps are then riddled so that 
the smallest go back into the sea. Most of the men use a twopence- 


halfpenny mesh for this, one with slots which just allow two. 


pennies and a halfpenny to pass through at the same time, though 
one or two prefer a three-penny riddle; this has a slightly bigger 
mesh, so that only the biggest shrimps are brought back to 
be boiled and picked. The picking of such large quantities has 
its own problems, there is no machine yet invented that can 


remove the shell and still leave the pink flesh of the shrimp — 


intact. So the picking is done by hand, usually Be retired 


* 


Shrimpers returning from the sea at Southport, Lancashire 


_ better to tell them where the ithe enon 1 leave re 
_ask for a stiffish Scotch d soda, 


fishermen or housewives who can earn a few shilling in this way. , 

‘Throughout all this busy scene, however, there is one thing 
that has not changed: like farmers, shrimpers are not overjoyous 
men: the most you will get out of them is that the fishing is not 
bad; and they look as unmoved as ever, almost glum, as they 
return from a day of it’. 


GUESTS - 
‘A guest is distinct from a friend who drops in, whether invited 
or not’, said J. B. BoOTHROYD in ‘ Today ’. ‘ It is permissible to 
tell a friend that you hope he has brought enough cigarettes for 
both of you, and he’s got to drink gin because you’ve only enough 
whisky for one. He can arrive late or not at all, and go in ~ 
the same way. ‘ 

‘Guests, in rare cases, can turn into friends—though the 
transition period is difficult, and fraught with drama at the point 
where you first decide that you can kiss your guest’s wife goodbye. 
Friends only turn into guests after a period of estrangement, and 
on the whole never become friends again. 

‘The custom of having guests is a quaint one, surviving from 
the times when 
population was 7 
sparse, and a man ae 
felt that he had to 
| see someone. This 
doesn’t apply today, 
when he only has to 4 
open his door to see 4 
about four hundred " 
people, but the cus- ‘ 
tom drags on, like 
after-dinner speak- 
ing and letting 
ladies first out of . 
lifts. Through all 
this, the nature of 
the guest  hasn’t 
changed. He ex- 
hibits several inbred 
characteristics, For 
one thing, he has a 
bigger motor - car 
than yours, For an- 
other, he got it 
7 cheaper. Thirdly, his 

“wife wants to talk to 

your wife about 4 
cleaning the inside of cookers, whereas your wife wants to talk to + 
him—amisguidedly imagining him to be a man of exciting anecdote 
and glamorous occupation—about yachts and the money market 
and flying the Atlantic; while you, of course, having already — 
written him off as a deadhead by the cut of his moustache, want 
to talk to his wife, who is a redhead and hasn’t got a moustache, so 
it wouldn’t matter zhat she talked about. But the chief thing about 
guests is that they won’t sit down. I don’t know why this is. . 
Perhaps all guests have previously been to houses where the chair- . 
springs poked through and tore their clothes. 

‘ Sometimes you have to sit down first, to show them that your 
chairs aren’t like this. And they will then sit, too. Then you have © 
to get up to get the drinks, and they all get up as well, and lounge — ; 
by the sideboard so that you can’t get the door open. And then 
they cover up their embarrassment at being asked to move by 
embarking on long stories about people you've never heard of, — 
and after waiting ten minutes to butt in and take the | drink 
orders you give up and pour your own, and your wife gives 
a rocket for shocking manners. But as they never know what 
want to drink, and having said sherry suddenly awit to. 
and-French after you've poured out, it would really ha 
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and start straight in with 
this, in my opinion, makes ra a on ah 
and it surprises me, when eee think 
asked out as a guest more ir = ee 
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The New Negro in the United States 


By RUTH GLASS 


HE term ‘ New Negro’ has become a symbol of pride and 

progress on both sides of. the Mason-Dixon line, though 

Negro leaders use it mainly in talking of their people 

in the South. No doubt, in its emotive appeal, the symbol 

is appropriate, and yet it is also deceptive. The prospects of Negro 
emancipation in the United States are far more am- 
biguous than the term implies. The more I saw of 
American Negroes and of their surroundings, last year 
and again this year, the more I became aware of the 
contradictions in the social trends in which they are 
involved. And I have often wondered whether it is in fact 
possible to draw up a balance sheet of progress at this 
stage. It is just because the moral advance led by the 
Federal Courts has been so great, and Southern resistance 
so dramatic, that other social changes, which are equally 
important and equally contradictory, tend to be obscured. 
All eyes are turned on the battle for integration in 
the South, where the schools seem to be the main theatre 
of war. In the North, it is certainly not necessary to fight 
for the principle of integration in schools or in any other 
public institutions. But in fact, in the North, too, segre- 
gation is common, though there the law says that colour 
should be invisible. During the last ten years, consider- 
able progress has been made in prohibiting discrimina- 
tion in employment and in public places. Twelve 
Northern states have set up commissions against dis- 
crimination; and in many Cities, too, there are local 
commissions on civil rights and for fair employment 
practices. The posters which said ‘ Negroes and ‘Jews 
not admitted ’, or, more politely, ‘ Restricted area’, have 
had to be taken down. Advertisements for housing which 
specify ‘ coloured not wanted’ or ‘ whites only ’—advertisements 
of the kind which we ourselves still tolerate in London local 
newspapers—are no longer allowed. And though law is not the 
sole ruler of custom, it would be wrong to think that such measures 
are of minor importance. On the contrary, in many respects they 
have been very effective. Minority groups can no longer be humi- 
liated in public: that kind of ugliness has been removed from the 


a 


Segregation between white and coloured passengers on a bus in Atlanta, Georgia 


streets and from the press. Negroes now know that they can, 
and even should, complain about discrimination, and when whites 
display prejudice, they are left in no doubt that they are doing 
wrong. 

In the North, in both law and administration, efforts to outlaw 


White and Negro cadets sitting side by side at West Point military academy 


the colour bar become more explicit every day; and yet new 
barriers, are being built up. Indeed, it is in the great urban regions 
of the United States that segregation is becoming more marked. 
It is not the fault of the law: it happens as a result of the laissez- 
faire growth of big cities. 

Black cities; white suburbs—that is how the current trend is 
often summarized. Though it is too glib a generalization as a 
description of the prospect, it is essentially 
correct. It even describes the actual picture in 
some cities, notably Washington D.C. Almost 
all Negroes outside the South live in the city 
centres of large metropolitan areas. Their num- 
bers grow both through natural increase and 
through the influx of other Negroes from the 
South. Nowadays the city centres are neglected; 
all the spectacular expansion takes place out- 
side, and so the Negroes are left behind, The 
vast majority are poor; they cannot afford new 
housing and, even if they could, they are 
usually not welcome in new suburban areas. 
So the shabby black ghettos inside the city 
core become denser and spread over adjacent 
decaying districts, while white middle and 
upper classes settle in the spacious, ever-widen- 
ing rings of suburbia. 

The pattern of ‘metropolitan segregation’ 
(as it has been called) has opened a new, and 
a frightening, chapter of the ‘ American 
Dilemma’. Some experts write about it; 
journalists mention it. But the ordinary North- 
ern suburbanite hears more about events in 
Arkansas and Virginia, and even about those 
in Notting Hill, than about the Negro slums 
nearby. 

He certainly has no clear picture of condi- 
tions on the Southern side of the Mason-Dixon 


_ white woman, or for robbing her, 


ate line. To! most Seodnie in ie North 

grin) particular, is still an unknown count 
~ report in the Northern press of som 

a Southern Negro who is prosecu 


But for every prosecution of this kin 1 
are many others of which no one e 
say how many; it was by a mere ch 

Sometimes, too, the new opponen 
duals and*communities—are in the eadlines. ‘But 
South it is not realized that the fight 
are exceptional : they live in an envirc 
helplessness is still the rule. And it 
still caught in a web of prejudice- é 
South become tighter and more intricate 
decision of 1954. The few white libera 
against segregation have in some. respects a worse time. ae aes are 
shunned by clients and by neighbours, and they are often 


bar—indivi- 
ae the 
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nt ins hich: Negro 
the Negro who is 
t a in : the Deep 


_ threatened so that it takes courage eyen to answer the telephone. 


Ostracized by the white community, and compelled by law to 
remain apart from the Negro community, they live in a social no 
man’s land, supported solely by their own peseples of ae 
It is a great privilege to meet them. ~ 

There are many features in the; Sc outh ern pattern ¢ of Segregation 
of which the world outside hears very little, It i is hardly realized 
how stubborn and how aggressive Jim Crow is in all aspects of 
Southern life—in politics, in law courts, and in churches; in i 


every public place and in every private home. It is often fae 


gotten that four-fifths of the adult Negroes in the Deep South 


are still disenfranchized. There is far less concern with their 


efforts to gain the basic civil right—the right to vote—than with 
the question of school integration, Indeed, to the outsiders, the 


system of white supremacy as a whole remains unknown because 
_ the spotlight has been turned on one of its institutions—the schools. 


News Out of Gontext 


Every day, several columns or even pages in the big newspapers - 


bring reports on school integration. The news comes so hot and 
so fast, and the issue is so big, that it seems as though it were 
indeed the principal signpost on the Negroes’ road toward equal 


citizenship. Seen out of context, it is not only the importance of 


the school issue that is distorted, bt ‘s also the strength of the 
forces on either side. Southern. ‘resistance was underrated— 
certainly until last year when Governor Faubus made it plain, to 
the surprise of many people in the: North. Symptoms of progress 
are still exaggerated. 

In fact, progress has been uneven, ths a few of the seventeen 
Southern States and in the District of Columbia, school integration 
has proceeded in earnest. But only a small -minority—one in 
eight—of the Negro children in the whole Southern region live 
in these progressive States. Over two and a half million live in 
the old Confederacy—in the Deep South and nearby—where the 
1954 Supreme Court decision has been opposed ‘ with all deliber- 
ate speed ’, In seven ‘ hard core’ State: 
white school. In four other States, a fe 


Negro children have been 


admitted here and there into a white school. Altogether, nine- on 


tenths of the Negro children in the whole Southern region still 
go to segregated schools, and there” is little Ya of a sig- 
nificant change. 

It is true of course social hana of this kind cannot be meas- 
ured in numbers alone. Even token admissions of Negro children 
have a meaning, and that is why they ‘so often provoke violent 
reactions. The important point is that a principle. has been estab- 
lished. Yet there is a danger that preoccupation with the principle 
might divert attention from its application in practice. 

Traditionally, the American Negro has expected to find greater 
equality by moving from South to North, from a rural to an 


urban home. And he has been right, But now such hopes are often 


disappointed. In the vast urban black belts of the North, segrega- 


tion is as complete—some say more -complete—than it was in 


the rural black belts of the Deep South. Suburban whites and 
urban Negroes live in separate worlds of their own. In general, 


differences in the living conditions ‘of whites : -and Negroes have 
become more striking, with the cumulati e effect apa oa 
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or even accentuating, ey of Ba § ele hs 
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far 


_is supported by social changes. near and far. He cannot for long | 


_ with the growing power of Asia and Africa, and cannot be indif- . 


trends have become sharper because they ‘have not been Tecog- 


o Negro child attends a _ 
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all the advances which can be 0 
a small minority which 
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Ambition to ‘Belong’ » 3, ies Sakp ie 
It is hardly surprising ee he does” $0. He is a ‘N 


white-collar. man, the middle-class Nae oes 
in terms of particular local issues; of idee d in 
specialized data and skills; of progress in terms of his o 
vidual advance. He is identified with his family and 
immediate neighbourhood—not with a broader, more abstra ct 
concept of community. ~§ ie 

- Perhaps the anonymous middle-class Nee vill be able to hivehe 
happily ever after in the comfort of his concrete Sseuillatalere 
world. But for Negro leaders who have the same tendencies, it : ee 
much more difficult. The most far-seeing of these leaders are a ; 
faced with a dilemma: their success in being “middle-class — a 
Americans might lead to a failure . in asserting the interests of a 
Negro emancipation. bs : 

So far, despite all the talk of 1 war over integration—war, eS: 
and uncivil, hot and cold—it has not been at all clear whether — 
there is, in fact, a general staff ‘and whether reliable progress it oy 4 
reports are obtainable. The American Negro has many allies: he 


= 


be treated as a second-class citizen in modern industry, andinthe — 7 4 
great cities which are expanding North and South. He already — c 
counts in Northern politics; prosperity cannot by-pass him com- Pes 
pletely. The Federal Courts with their new constitutional inter- 

pretation of equality have shown the’ way. And Negro emancipa- _ 
tion is no longer a domestic issue only. America is concerned — 


ferent to their interest in the status of the coloured people of the 
United States. But none of these influences—except the last, 
which is apparently the most remote—is wholly on the side of the - 9 
American Negro. Everyone brings a promise of integration, but 
also a threat of segregation. Indeed, the contradictions in current 


nized. American society, white and Negro—as perhaps any society 
—has been reluctant to look social and oe det | 
in the face.—Third Programme : 
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© Messace at Parting — 


I cannot speak you’ many words, ae 
My time is short, I must press on, 
Before my theme could be expressed — 
The hour would sound I must = gone. 


I put it all waitin a ee 
I put it all within Reeth 

' They must in memory be thie book iat 
In which you see my truth was such, + 


In which my life’s 
Or cloud with any un! 
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A Computer-controlled World? 


By ANDREW D. BOOTH 


UTOMATIC  digital- calculators, sometimes called 
electronic brains’, are just over a decade old, the 


first one having been put into service at the end of the - 


second world war. Yet, during this relatively short 

period, they have grown in stature from being a toy of the pure 
scientist to form an indispensable adjunct to the atomic age. 

Over the past three or four years computer activity has been 


- increasing in tempo so that today we see advertisements for 


_on the mechanization 


machines, and men to 
man them, in all of the : 
chief daily newspapers, 
and there are confer- _ 
ences or exhibitions | 
almost weekly. As an — 
example, during the — 
past three months I 
have attended a session | 
of our British Associa- © 
tion on business appli- 
cations of computers, 
an international con- 
gress in Madrid; only 
a week or two ago 
there was a conference 
on information retrieval 
in Washington, and 
then a symposium 


of thought processes at 
our own National Phy- 
sical Laboratory; and 
there was lately in 
London an Electronic 
Computer Exhibition. 

In this country all 
of the important com- 
mercial developments 
in the computer field 
originated in one of 
the four pioneer laboratories: the National Physical Laboratory; 
Cambridge University; my own laboratory at Birkbeck College 
in the University of London, and Manchester University; and 
although industry is now carrying out extensive research into 
new techniques for computer design, it is still to. the pure scientist 
that we must look for future developments. 

Looking back at the evolution of the machines, we see, first, a 
relatively long incubation period of about five years between 
conception and operation—this was caused by an unfortunate 


machine 


underestimate by early designers of the difficulty of producing a. 


reliable store for large quantities of information. The- broken 
promises became so notorious that the period between the present 
time and the stated completion dates was dignified by the name 
‘Hartree’s Constant ’—after the late Douglas Hartree, a pioneer 
in this field—and this period was always about three months from 
the time of asking. Since computer design and construction have 
now lost most of their terrors it might be expected that the 
Hartree Constant is obsolete; not so, however, because a second 
universal law is assuming more importance. I think that I was the 


first to formulate it, although it is now clear that it is a particular 


case of Parkinson’s Law. The computer law states simply that: 
one technician does one day’s work per day, two technicians do 


- one half day’s work per day, and three or more do no work at all. 


More seriously, however, computers have now grown from the 
limping and temperamental mazes of dusty wire that haunted 
dark: corners of university laboratories and, when in a good 
humour, calculated the first few thousand digits of the number pi, 


to-gleaming, chromium-plated office-machines that can be relied 


An all-purpose computer at Birkbeck College, London. The 
tape coming from the small container on the extreme left 
is that fed into the machine; the tape from the larger 
container beside it is the information produced by the 


on to calculate the Friday payroll during a couple of hours on 
Thursday afternoon. Not only this, but in our modern technology 
computers are responsible for the safe stresses in such things as 
the Britannia and the Comet, and for the peaceful generation of 
energy in our new atomic-power stations, Diesel-electric engines 
for our new railways are design-tested before construction by 
means of a computer programme in which the time of calculation 
is so short that the real engine would have to run at 6,000 miles an 


The ‘ Minispace’ computer, a device which can ‘read’ the 
printed record produced by a cash register and convert it 
into signals to feed a computer 


hour to equal it, and, what is more, a running schedule is pro- 
vided with the new train which is guaranteed to produce the most 
advantageous operation. Yet again, the characteristics of a grid- 
power distribution system are now Calculated long before the 
pylons are installed, and a completely automatic computer pro- 
gramme produces a detailed set of design specifications for the 
various power transformers that are needed to reduce the grid 
voltage to the safe 230 volts supplied to the customers. 

In engineering automation, computer-controlled machine tools 
can produce the complex surfaces required in modern aircraft 
construction in a fraction of the time that would be required 
by the most highly skilled mechanic; while, in the office, the 
computer is already making the clerk an anachronism. 

Now, as in the past, some of the future trends can be accurately 
predicted from an inspection of the work in progress in research 
laboratories, For computers the following picture emerges. As far 
as data storage is concerned there is little that is really new to be 
seen: the magnetic tapes and drums of present machines are likely 
to stay with us for some time to come; but for high-speed storage, 
the magnetic cores of the present machines will give way to films 
of special iron alloys deposited im vacuo upon ceramic plates. 
These films, only a few millionths of an inch thick, can be 
deposited automatically in complex patterns and form the basis 
of storage into which information can be written, and from which 
it can be recovered, in times of a few hundred-millionths of a 
second. 

Another exciting possibility for future computers arises from 
the work that Dr. Dudley Buck is carrying out at the 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Here use is made of the 
extraordinary phenomenon of super-conductivity that occurs when 
metals, such as lead, are cooled to nearly absolute zero in liquid 
helium. The basic physical fact is that a current once established 
in a superconducting lead ring will continue to flow indefinitely. 
This clearly forms the basis fora storage device, but what is 
perhaps even more exciting is that, by a subtle combination of 
lead and tantalum wires, it is possible to construct a device that 
is equivalent to a switch. Thus all the prerequisites for a computer 
exist, and it remains only to find a good means of producing it. 
I may mention that the strength of the cryotron, as it is called, 
lies in its minute power consumption, which would enable a 
computer whose power rivals the 100-kilowatt refrigerator-cooled 
giants of today to be housed in a moderate-sized vacuum flash, 
an obvious advantage for guiding the lunar probe rockets of the 
future. 

One question that may be asked concerns the probable impact 
of transistors on _ the 
machines of tomorrow. 
This, too, can be answered 


from the researches of 000066 a lation of English and 
today. The transistor, be- 900000 Chinese; and, as you may 
cause it uses no hot fila aneaae imagine, in the United 
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nically this should mean 
that a transistorized com- 
puter would be less liable 
to pick up stray inter- 
ference than those in use 
at present, Furthermore 
the small size and low 
internal resistance of 
transistors imply that 
higher speeds of operation 
will be possible. These developments are likely to come about in 
the near future, the only. difficulties being those of producing 
sufficiently reliable and consistent transistors in adequate quantities 
and at reasonable cost. 

Two other big problems attend the expansion of computer 
applications: they are how to provide rapid means of getting 
information into the machines and how to make the results of 
machine calculations available outside the machine. The first 
problem is only partially solved by present techniques, which 
involve the use of punched paper-tape or cards, and of magnetic 
tape. The real difficulty lies in the fact that most original records 
are made by human beings using pencil and paper, or, at most, 
a device like a cash register. A step towards the solution of the . 
problem was shown to me at Olympia the other day, when a 
device resembling a television camera was used to read the 
printed record produced by a cash register and convert it into 
electrical signals to feed a computer. This is only a start, but 
nevertheless it is an important one. For example, in my own 
department, work is in progress on the more ambitious project of 
recognizing general shapes by means of computer techniques. We 
started this investigation when it became clear that, if mechanical 
translation of language was to become practically useful, it would 
be far too inaccurate, expensive, and time-consuming to retype 
all input material on to paper tape or other computer input 
media. Even with languages that use the Roman alphabet, re- 
typing would be slow, but with languages such as Arabic, Chinese, 


Greek, Hebrew, Japanese, and Russian, experiment showed that ~ 


human processing was always either extremely slow or impossible. 
Arising out of this work a new field is opening up—for example, 
the recognition of handwriting by machine. The difficulty here 
lies in the fact that some specimens are undecipherable even to 
human readers without the use of context; and it is here that 
our work on language translation comes to the aid of the recog- 
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nizing device, because context is precisely 
verbal ambiguity in translation. 

In Washington we were discussing methods of using a com- 
puting machine to establish the novelty or otherwise of the claims 
contained in a patent specification. One such application has been 
to the literature of organic chemistry, and it is in a field such 
as this that direct recognition of structural formulae would be of 
inestimable use. It is by no means outside the bounds of valid 
prediction that equipment and computer programmes will soon 
be available that can read an engineering drawing of conventional 
type and convert it into instructions for a programmed machine- 
tool or, on a higher plane, investigate the originality and work- 
ability of the device portrayed. 

The mechanical translation of language has now passed from 
the realms of science fiction into those of achieved fact. My wife 
and Dr. Leonard Brandwood have produced a programme and 
rules of procedure for good quality translation of technical French; 
in Russia some hundreds 
of linguists and technicians 
are working on. the trans- 


what is used to remove 


evident way, from the 
translation project, and 
has now reached a stage 
where, to quote Dr. 
Ahmed, it is safe to pre- 
dict that a recognizer of 
95 per cent. accuracy could 
be built within five years. 
Although this work arose 
within the context of lan- 
guage translation, it has an interesting implication in that it would 
also make possible the construction of a voice-operated typewriter. 
The latter device is by no means new, and some television viewers 
may have seen a demonstration by Professor Fry at University 
College the other day. The important new feature, however, is that 
the computer-operated typewriter would not type in phonetic 
symbols, as do the latter, but in normal English spelling. This is 
because the use of context allows such a sound as ‘oow’ to be 
correlated with its context to indicate whether the correct spelling 
of a word is, for example, ‘ bow’ or ‘ bough ’. 

‘The second problem for the future is that of computer output. — 
Here the difficulty lies in the fact that mechanical devices for 
producing printed records have considerable inertia and are, in 
consequence, inherently slow. Some progress has been made in 
replacing the mechanical part by an electro-chemical equivalent, 
as in the so-called xerographic printer, but my own opinion is that 
the art of computer use will soon develop to such an extent that 
the machines themselves will be able to make the complex 
decisions for which this vast mass of printed data is at present 
required as a guide to human thought. In this event only instruc- 
tions for action will be required and the problem of output 
disappears. ; 
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ll be damned. It says “ Cogito, ergo sum 
By courtesy of ‘ The New Yorker’ 
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Collecting Mercury Glass-ware 


By ERNEST THESIGER 


AM never sure how my collection should be 
described correctly: some call it mercury glass- 
ware or mirror lustre; others say it should be called 
silvered glass, and that name certainly applies to the 

better kind of the articles in which I specialize. But, 
good or bad, the objects are all made on the same 
system, hollow-blown—that is, double-sided glass into 
which a metallic substance is precipitated so that we 
have a mirror surface produced both within and 
without. 

The earliest pieces were made about 1840 and con- 
sisted of vases and other vessels of this double-sided 
glass filled with a mixture of tin, leads bismuth, and 
mercury, which was heated and turned round until 
every part was evenly coated, Witch-balls were made 
that way, the outer glass being very thin and fragile. 
The early vases were often cheaply and crudely deco- 
rated with a painted rose and were to be found adding 
a glitter to a dark cottage corner or given away as prizes 
for competitions at country fairs.. Thus they acquired 
the name of ‘fairings’ and have. little to commend 
them. 

Somewhat later, other objects, more interesting in 
shape and design, were made by the same. method. 
I have mugs, salt-cellars, and candlesticks, mostly of 
Continental make, for France and Belgium produced 
attractive pieces. The candlesticks, which look $0 much 
like silver and have the additional advantage of not 
needing polishing, were used in churches too poor to be 


able to afford the genuine article, and I have two figures of saints 
(bought in the Flea Market in Paris) and a beautiful Madonna, 
found in Cambridge, which surely must have come from 
some chapel in Europe. My biggest piece of this less important 
make is a vase eighteen inches high, and I have also a large 
handsome covered wine-cooler which I brought back from New 
York in a hat-box. These are probably both of Continental make. 
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Left, blue and silver vase; right, ey and silver goblet: both marked ‘ Varnish, 
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from Mr. 


Mercury _— glass-ware 

Thesiger’s collection: above, silver 

bronze Madonna (Continental); left, a 
wine-cooler 


About 1848, real silver was 
used instead of mercury as a 
lining, and objects were put on 
the market stamped at the base 
‘Drayton’s Patent ’. This process 
is described by Robert Hunt in 
the Art Journal of that year. 
Drayton’s recipe contained am- 
monia, spirits. of wine, oil of 
cloves and oil of cassia, but the 
mixture was not found to be last- 
ing. The glass which was made by 
Powell, the Whitefriars firm which still flourishes, was glass of lead 
which was thicker, heavier, and more brilliant than the Continental 
glass of that day, and the designs were greatly improved upon: 
overlays of blue, green and purple being added, which much en- 
hanced their beauty. Powell made it to the order of Mr. Drayton 
and it was retailed by a Mr. Mellish who had a shop in Regent 
Street. According to Robert Hunt, a solution of nitrate of silver, 
rendered neutral by the addition of a little ammonia, 
was introduced for filling the double-sided glass, Some 
spirits of wine was mixed with it and then a small 
quantity of the oils of cloves and cassia added. As the © 
inner wall is made of brilliant yellow glass, this when 
silvered looks as if it were gilded and we have the 
effect of a silver cup with a gold lining. Some speci- 
mens provide a curious optical illusion. Before the two 
parts of the glass are combined one of them or some- 
times both are engraved upon what will be the en- 
closed and silvered sides. When these are brought 
together and united, which is not such a difficult 
process as one might imagine, those engraved parts 
reflecting the light from different angles to the eye 
assume the appearance of embossed surfaces, the illu- 
sion of relief in many cases being remarkable. Touch, 
however, proves that the exterior is a perfectly smooth 
surface, 

It was discovered after the silver had been precipi- 
tated by Mr. Drayton’s process that however free it 
might have been from any imperfection at first, there 
gradually appeared small flecks in the silver which 
became little centres of chemical action, the silver 
tarnishing and circular spots extending from those 
points so that the ornament was ruined. 

A: Mr. Stenhouse published a paper describing the 
many substances which had the property of precipi- 
tating silver from its solution. In particular he had 
experimented with grape-sugar and so encouraged 
Hale Thomson to start on his method. Thus in 1850 
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his lead seal, rank with those marked 
are the best and rarest pieces ever 
_ Exhibition of-1851 the firm seems 


varies greatly, lozenges of greem or s 
flutes’ of purple. A set of six green fing -bowls. has also the trade. 
mark of Varnish, London, and a pape Ween and ink-well in blue 


sugar "edinused a more permarientl li 


-I have many beautiful example 


i tion: yases, urns, ring-stands, ink-wells, pap “r- 
_ bottles mostly coloured with ove: id- 


glass. My most valued piece is a vas 
overlay of a brilliant sapphire blue, 
fr 


‘ m being cents 10 the famous 
Corning Museum of Glass in New York. The design of the overlay 


irals of blue or swirling 


and silver match my Jarge and much prized vase of which I have 
spoken. Two scent bottles and another ink-well. are overlaid with 
purple, the trade seal being of lead, as opposed to the round of 
glass or even cardboard at the bottom of the cheaper pieces. 

In France it is still possible to find such things as candlesticks 
and even figures, and some of the candlesticks, copied from 


_ genuine silver pairs, are very: handsome: but the ‘marked English 


pieces are more difficult to find and consequently more expensive. 
For anyone who wants ee ee and is: not too 
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HE future is really the business of the Rechtist: sol yet hie 
past can be equally exciting, it can teach us much, and often 
it is extremely beautiful. It was an exciting day for me when _ 


I walked round the street stalls-of Portobello Road, and there saw 


the first old scientific instrument that I could afford to buy. It was 
an octant, made of ebony with®an inlaid ivory scale. It looked 


dirty, ‘until I brought it home, took i it to pio and cleaned and 


polished it. 


The dating of old scientific instruments. is as important as 


_ cleaning and polishing them. My octant had the name of its 


maker inscribed on it, and this helps, Most of the best instruments 


were a pride to. their constructors and are therefore inscribed, 


- though a first-class instrument should not be rejected. from a col- 


- lection merely because the name is missing. Having identified the. I have now some 200 weights in my collection, spanning a period — 
_ maker by either his initials or his full name, he can be looked up_ 


_ in Daumas’s excellent book (published by the University Presses of — 
_ France), dealing with the scientific instruments of the seventeenth 


of precisely the same octant which I had bought, although from — 


- worthy of collecting. 
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and eighteenth centuries. In Daumas’s book. I found a photograph 


a different maker’s workshop. The first octant was demonstrated — 


by Hadley to the Royal Society: in 1731, and in 1770 small 


telescopes began to replace the pinnules; as mine had a pinnule, 


I dated it between, say, 1740 and 1780.-My first buy in the 


Portobello Road was a genuine antique instrument, just about 
200 years old, and so began my collection. _ 

But what was I to collect? Science has ‘its: historical roots 
in the astronomical measurements of the Babylonians and 
Egyptians, with their mathematical clay tablets, the cubit and | 
their duck weights. Today, the scientists’ tools include the giant 
synchrotrons, complex forests of glass tubings, and electronic 


calculators. In between these two extremes, there stretches an_ 


infinite variety, and I had to make a choice. I decided that 


measurement is perhaps the most typical activity of scientific 


research, the one that distinguishes mere speculation from logic, 
and therefore I would say that any instrument that measures is 
=} ~- «* 

My oldest item is an Egyptian stone w ght in the shapé of | 
a truncated cone, made of mottled granite. I todd it amongst a 
miscellaneous lot of small objects, and I at once thought of an 
illustration I had seen in a book. I too ok the v vei 
Museum, there compared it with others i their 
finally asked one of the keepers to ¢0: t 
he said, from the middle kingdom, about 125 


S parieaar about the qua ity, 


- My advice to would-b 


tion of it in ile culo oF 3 d 


_ whole lot makes. a fine showing ‘which may 
_ Interest to students of the Victorian Sta, 
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Etruscan pottery or Greek 


-moment I confined myself to the Gren only, though I 
some of the more unusual shapes of the lighter kind 
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faecal, speaking, the next item in my collecnon of 
weights is a group of eleven Arabic glass weights, _These small 
disks have invariably the mame of the caliph impressed into the __ 
glass—the surest means of identification—and one of mine, for oh 
example, has inscribed on it the name of Fatimid al Aziz Caliph, | 
A.D. 975 to 995. They all date from about that period; some are 
deep bottle-green, others beautiful deep purple when held against 
the light, others again opaque white. 

There is an infinite variety of medieval Beccneen weights, 
from the superb nest of weights to the small cur weights, some 
of which I have. In modern times there are both metric and — 
pound weights, from the household variety in porcelain, made 
by Wedgwood, to the current laboratory weights in platinum. 
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of more than 3,000 years and from all over Europe and Asia. 
Incidentally, only a couple of weeks ago I discovered a superb 
dragon weight, about fifteen” centimetres high, and more seat 
1,000 grammes. 

The measurement of time, and with it the whole field of 
astronomical instruments, is as old as the measurement of 
weight. A gentleman’s pocket : sundial is one of the most treasured — 
pieces of my collection. It is not larger than a “modern pocket 
watch, about 6.5 centimetres long, and when its shagr m case 
_is closed it is not more than 10 mm. thick. It was made at the a ‘ 
_Chapotot workshops in Paris, where Louis Chapotot : and hisson 
worked from about 1670 to. 1720, The principle of this Seis one 
instrument is a miniature sundial, “with a compass let ir , 
beautifully engraved on back and front. The dating of the in: 
ment can be confirmed by the magnetic deviation of its 
~At five degrees west, it corresponds well with the 
existence of Chapotot’ s workshop, as the deviation 
degrees in 1660 and seven degrees in 1700. 

The astrolabe is really 
ment and can rightly be ca 
early-medieval specimen, ia 
century, might well fetch 
Price has defined a planis 
the principle of stereogra) 
positions of stars and pla: 
‘more latitudes of observa 
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NATURE IN PHOTOGRAPHS | 
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‘ Frightened group ’ (slender loris), by T. S. Lal 


Pied Kingfisher, by J. B. Bottomley and Mrs. S. Bottomley 
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ee: 
photographed on the Sussex coast by 
B. T. Darby 


Common seal, 


Barn owl on the roof of a thatched cottage, by John Markham, F.R.P.S. 


Left: Grandiflora, by Douglas F. Lawson, A.R.P.S, 


A selection from an autumn exhibition at the Royal Photographic 
Society, 16 Princes Gate, London, S.W.7, which is open until 
December 19. In‘addition to: the monochrome prints, there are prints 
in colour, transparencies, and a stereoscopic section. The exhibition 
will be on view next month in the Department of Zoology, National 
Museum of Wales, Cardiff 
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The End of My World 


The first of four talks by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


HE earliest Christians believed that the world was going 

to end very soon. We dismiss this idea as a mistake; 

for us the end of the world is a long way off, so far 

away from us that we hardly give it a passing thought. 
To us, it seems that the early Christians gave this subject more 
of their thought and attention than it really deserved, The New 
Testament contains so much that is obviously important, we may 
say: why should we bother about the more fantastic elements 
which arose out of a mistake made by the early Christian mind on 
this? But this cavalier way of dismissing the subject is really most 
unsatisfactory. Not only the early Christians but Jesus himself 
had a good deal to say about the end of the world, and indeed 
the whole culture to which they belonged found this particular 
subject fascinating and enthralling. 


Sober and Joyous Thought 

The end of the world seems to us a gloomy subject to dwell 
on. It has the notion of judgment on things as they now are 
attached to it, and that makes it seem forbidding. But for biblical 
writers this was not so; they looked at the end of the world as 
simply one aspect, the negative aspect, of the coming of the 
Kingdom of God. ‘ Even so come quickly, Lord Jesus ’. Of course 
the thought is sobering because it brought with it the idea of a 
final judgment upon our world as-it now is, and indeed upon 
ourselves as we now are; yet it is also a joyous thought because 
it suggests the ultimate triumph of the Will of God, and our part 
in the everlasting joy of the final victory. 

What I want to try to make clear in these talks is that the 
idea of the end of the world is independent of the question 
whether it will come after a short time or after a long time. 
However long our world may have to endure, it is important to 
know whether it is the kind of thing that must end at last or 
whether, on the contrary, it is something which could conceivably 
go on for ever. According to the Bible we already know the end 
of the world, for the end of the world is the triumph of the Christ. 
Men may conceivably be mistaken about when the end of the 
world will be, but those of us who know the Christ as the Lord of 
life at least know what the end of the world will be. For judg- 
ment the Christ came into this world, and the judgment will 


surely be accomplished; and beyond the inevitable pain of the - 


judgment there will be the joy of the judgment, for this is the 
judgment that establishes the kingdom of God. 

By the end of the world the Bible means more than merely the 
notion of the conclusion of human history or the winding up of 
the whole creation. It tells us not merely that something will 
happen in the future (i.e., that this present world will come to an 
end); it also tells us something that is just as true of the past as 
in the present and in the age to come. It tells us that this world 
from the very beginning is a world destined to come to an end, 
the kind of life sentenced, so to speak, to death from its very 
beginning, an order of things continually under judgment, a realm 


full of beauty and value because God made it, and yet at the | 


same time both temporal and temporary, so that we cannot find 
in such a world the full and final purpose of human life. ‘Here 
we have no continuing city and no abiding stay ’. Our world is 
the world of the pilgrim and the sojourner. If this is true it is 
clearly important, because we cannot properly understand our 
world or make the best and most profitable use of it if we mis- 
understand its essential character. 


A Mistake Made by Christian People : 

People sometimes suppose that those whe believe that the world 
must come to an end will therefore not concern themselves suffi- 
ciently about making the most and the best of it for so long as 
it endures. Thus critics of the Christian faith often argue that 


world of which I am the centre, is a world which cannot possibly 


teally is. Is death merely the end of the world? 
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Christians are indifferent to historical and social evils because 
their conviction that all these things will come to an end ulti- 
mately makes them tolerant of them here and now. And it must 
be confessed that some Christian people have made precisely this 
mistake. 

But this is not a logical or convincing process of thought. To 
say that something is temporary does not necessarily mean that 
it is unimportant; to say that something is destined to lead at 
last into something else does not mean that for all practical 
purposes we can ignore it. We know that children in the course 
of nature are destined to become adults, but this consideration 
does not persuade us to neglect or ignore the education and 
nurture of the young. On the contrary, we say that the transitional 
stage is extremely important precisely because it leads on to 
something else that is more important still, To say that the world 
is bound to come to an end in the Kingdom of God is to make 
the world much more important than it would be if we made the 
mistake of supposing that it is merely meant to go on being the 
world as we have always known it. Growing and changing things 
are not only more important than merely static things; they are 
also more interesting. And to care for them and concern ourselves 
with their welfare is immensely more worth while. To say the 
world is a world that must end in the judgment which establishes 
the Kingdom of God in no way implies that the affairs of the 
world are unimportant; on the contrary it suggests that they 
are supremely important. 


More than the End of Human History 

Yet the biblical theme of the end of the world is concerned 
with much more than merely the end of human history and the 
winding up of the cosmic order. Men live in many worlds; each 
of the worlds in which we live has its own ending. Indeed, some 
of them are ending every day. The end of human history and 
the winding up of the cosmic order are for history and science 
what death is for the human individual, Whenever a man reflects 
upon the inevitability of his own death he is brought face to face 
with the theme of the end of the world, the end, that is, of his 
own world, the end of the little world of which his conscious 
mind is the centre. My world, after all, is a world which revolves 
round me. It is made up of my experiences, my hopes and fears 
and values, my loves and comradeships. It is a world which is 
bounded and restricted in space, for of all that there is to be 
known and experienced I know and experience so very little. It is 
a world bounded and restricted in time, for it began only a few 
years ago and I know that it will continue only a few years more. 
It is certain that this world will have an end, My world, the _ 


endure. 
_ From the biological point of view death is no problem, Death 
is something which sooner or later overcomes all organisms. 
Death is as natural as birth or life, But from any religious. or 
humanistic point of view death is a problem, because it seems to 
suggest the destruction of values, After all, the conscious mind 
of-the individual person is the supreme value because it is only 
within the orbit of that mind that any of the other values are ~ 
recognised and enjoyed: the great goods of life, love and friend- 
ship, the splendours of art and science, the joys of existing inthe = 
world and under God. These can be experienced, loved, and pro- 
claimed only within the mind of an individual person. For any 
ean wrho sees that this is true, death is inevitably something of a 
problem. oie . re 
Many men have trained themselves to accept the idea of death 
with a kind of philosophical resignation. In some sense this is 
what we all must do. It is net a question of whether we m 
or not. We know we must, Rather, it is a question of what 
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- to give him some further life in another world. Life after death 
to accept the one mystery can there be any strong reason for 
_tianity in the Bible is not merely the question, ‘ ‘Can man survive 
ee ‘man after death?’ As I have said already, the_mystery of what 
we know to have taken place already is not really greater or more 


_ difficult than the mystery we believe will take place hereafter. 


- judgment. My world, the world of which I am the centre, the 


and experience, the world which I inhabit here and now, is rightly 


doomed to have an end precisely because my world can never be 


the real world. The world of which I am the centre is not the 
<x world, and, in aoe in it as thous it were, I am surrender- 
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ps Looking to the Future—Il Big ag vee ; 


N the oe talk* of this series I star from the fact—obvious 
enough—that our present age has been afflicted by constant 


mined by their ideas, and these troubles and disasters must be 


the outcome of ideas that have been proved by their results to 
_have been wrong. Seeking the root cause we may assign it to the-_ 


fault of the intellectuals—the philosophers, the scientists, the men 


: _— of religion, the statesmen—who should have taken the lead in. 
forming and establishing right ideas, but who have failed in that . 


_ duty. It cannot be denied that they have been—and still are— 
continuously at cross purposes; busy with contradictions and 
e controversies; concerned with criticisms and negations rather than 
Cee 45 eith “any persistent effort to arrive at some positive body of 
constructive thought which might be generally acceptable. 


- 


The hope of anything better must lie in an endeavour, at the 


“very beginning, to clear up certain philosophic problems which 

are fundamental, which have for centuries troubled men’s minds, 
B - but which still remain unsolved. As an example, I ventured to 
-. attempt an inquiry into what is termed the problem of Evil, 
which led to a conclusion that responsibility for the choice of 
sound ideas that shall lead to right actions must lie upon in- 
a. ‘dividual persons, on leaders and followers, intellectuals and 


eas? ordinary people acting singly or in groups through social institu-— 


_ “y . ‘ tions. Arising out of that, we cannot escape re-examining another 
. of the ancient unsolved problems, one which challenges the whole 
___ of this conception of individual responsibility. This is the problem 

of determinism: or of free will, as it is usually called. - 
peer, Saat It is contended by some philosophers that the individual person 
-is not in fact the self-contained, self-controlled unit that he 
thinks he is. Theologians also, in some periods, have given sup- 
port to this position in the doctrine of pre-destination, At the 
A named time, modern science itself is often invoked in much the 
nse, Science, we are told, has bo ‘established, beyond 
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or , but rather, ‘Ts it the Will 
_ of God,-who gives a man his life in ‘this world, to give him also — 
any other life in some other world? ’ For God, who has given ~ 
_ man his life in this world, it is not necessarily a very great problem — 
er. is not more mysterious than life before death; and since we have 
: - refusing to accept the other? Thus the question raised by Chris- 


death?’ but rather the question, ‘Is it the Will of God to revive 


Yet death in itself is not only a great purging but also a just 


world which. I piece together out of my own conscious thoughts 


_ troubles and ‘sometimes by catastrophic disasters, and that 
it is now beset by grave anxieties. Men’s actions "are deter- 


to a great illusion, 


God is the centre; that 
judgment, a narrow, part ; 
ch I must be delivered if at last I am to find my place 


, the real world. Christians believe that at last each man will a 
delivered out of his world into God’s world. Indeed, e¥en while 
my world remains my world, the Christian, in. processes like © 


worship and prayer, is always ‘trying to transcend the limitations 
of ‘my’ world and to enter into the objective reality of God’s 
world, the real world. 

“My world must end, irf other vena in order that God’s mod 


‘may begin. My world is sentenced to death precisely because I ; 


myself am sentenced to life. Of course when my world is gathered 


up into God’s world I am no longer the centre, But the biblical. 


message about eternal life certainly carries with it the suggestion 
that being something less than the centre of God’s world is 
infinitely greater and better than being the centre of my own 
little world. We have to learn the lesson, and it seems a strange 
and paradoxical one, that nothing narrows and stunts the person- 
ality as much as experience does, This is not because experience 
is a bad thing—on the contrary—but because, situated as we are 


here and now, we gét so little of it, and so much of it comes: 


to seem to us stale and repetitive. 

It is right that my world should be favs onder ie judg- 
ment, and it is good that I should never be allowed to forget that 
my world will have its end. If God did not destroy it, it would 
destroy me. We human beings know of no world without end 
except that entire world of meaning and value that we call God. 
To enter that.world I must pass out of this one, and my passing 
out of my world is simply the inevitable, negative aspect of my 


- entering into His.—Home Service 


Boe The Problem of Choice 
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sy 


e all doubt, that the individual person is the product of his heredity 


and his environment. Biology has discovered the inner mechanism 


of heredity in the fertilized germ-cell and its genes; and all the » 


organic cells that make up the body, including the brain and the 


nervous system, are of a pattern inherited from parents and 


ancestors. Psychology also has revealed the existence of a sub- 
conscious mind, below the level of the conscious. This is the seat 
of instincts, intuitions, and emotions, accumulated during a race 


evolution of millions of years, which are a determining factor - 


throughout man’s life. Furthermore, from outside the individual, 
the social environment into which he happens to have been born 
is continuously active, influencing and moulding his mind and his 
character, and therefore his choice and his conduct, But I would 
venture to suggest that a realist philosopher, who accepts the 


scientific outlook, may have something to say about determinism 


different from the views that are today widely current. 
_ In my previous talk I began by questioning at the outset the 


term ‘ Problem of Evil’, contending that there is no such thing; 


but that there are only ‘ problems’, in the plural of ‘ evils’, and 
that our business is to get to close quarters with them. In the same 
way we should recognize that we have misled ourselves by talking 
of the freedom of the will. That seems to imply—and does indeed 
imply—that the human will is uncaused and unconditioned. 
That plainly is not so. Heredity and environment are facts. The 


genes and the individual characteristics they control; the sub- 


conscious mind and its influence on the conscious; the society 
and its institutions—schools, churches, laws—are facts, In any 
description of the actual situation, the existence, and the import- 
ance, of all these must be agreed. But when that has been said, 
not all has been said. The psychological argument, as stated above, 
is fallacious. Because the subconscious is accepted as important it 


~ does not follow that the conscious mind is now to be discarded 


as unimportant, Each of the two mind levels is incessantly inter- 
acting with the other. Because the external factors of ancestry 
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look round us and within us to see abundant proof of its reality. 


Often one’s mind may be the theatre of a definite conflict, When- 
ever we feel an inclination towards an action which we may 
perhaps think it would be better not to take, we may confirm 
our first view, or we may finally decide for the other. We have 
a choice between the first prompting, that may have come from 
the subconscious, and the later influences of the conscious. Some- 


times we may watch in other people such a conflict between con- 
‘scious and subconscious: 


for example, 
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‘This is a road 


Call it what you will—bridle path, track, 
cattle-route. Jt is a road. Primitive, of 
course, compared to today’s great high- 
ways. But it leads somewhere. It is a vital 
line of communication. 


Roads are the arteries of civilised life, 
And the traffic on them, as if you hadn’t 
noticed, grows denser and heavier. To 
meet the world-wide call for stronger, 
faster and safer roads, engineers are 
thinking in new surfaces, new highway 
patterns, sometimes even in new dimen- 


sions. And time and again they are turn- 
ing to bitumen (or asphalt, as it is called 
in America). 


Shell Bitumen, a product of petroleum, 
is a tough ally in these projects. A road is 
only as good as its base, and conventional 
bases are often inadequate for modern 
traffic. But new bitumen-bound base 
courses take the extra strain comfortably 
and are being used more and more, 
particularly in Europe, to increase the 
strength of roads while decreasing the cost 


of making them. Thanks to bitumen, 
durable and non-skid surfaces are making 
roads safer. Thanks to bitumen’s versa- 
tility, road engineers can make use of 
cheaper and locally available materials. 
And the world’s biggest supplier of 
bitumen for roads is Shell. 


Perhaps you know Shell mainly through 
the Service Stations you call at in your 
car. But Shell products, inspired by 
research, are also helping to improve the 
roads you run on. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 
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The easrial Coal “Beat announces its 
plans for reducing production: thirty-stx 
pits to be closed ‘ee 
Mitsreation tribunal awards an uncon- 

dit‘onal increase of pay of 7s. 6d. a week 

“to day-wage men. employed in the ‘coal- ’ 
mires As 

34 ‘ae White Paper is published giving 

Government’ s proposals for spending 
£400, 000,000 ‘on building and improving 

secondary schools 


4 Pizsiny, Metemuher 4 

Commons debate foreign affairs with special 
eference to the situation in Berlin 

Br ihe: Government lifts ban on Service 


é 


families going to Cyprus 


_ The Governments of Iceland and Finland 
resign 


eAdanener hoeeeahed. with Herr Brandt, Lord 
Mayor of West Berlin, on the eve of the elections last 

Sunday, ‘when Dr. Brandt’s party, the Social Democrats, 
pone. won. an absolute majority, 


Right: a’ Christmas tree put up in West Berlin near. 
Potsdamer Square where. the American and Soviet sectors 
4 meet: ’ 


Friday, December 5 ¥ 


- The Prime Minister opens the Preston by- 
pass, which is to form part of Britain’s 
__° first motorway 


4 _A new system of trunk cloohone dialling 
is inaugurated by the Queen from Bristol 


Mr. Khrushchev replies to‘ Mr. Macmillan’s 


ay personal letter setting out the British 
position on Berlin 


The B.B.C. announces plans for a regional 
2 ' television news service for north-east 
3 


_ England 


Be ‘Saturday, December 6- 


~The Three-Power Conference on . ending 
nuclear tests at Geneva agrees on the first 
is article of a treaty 


5 The Paymaster-General States that the six 
“3 countries of the European Common 
Fe _ Market are preparing a new plan to 
__ associate themselves with the other 
~ countries of O.E.E.C. 


| Death of José Collins, the musical ae 
actress 


Sunday, December at A section of the new Preston by-pass which was Opened by the Prime Minister. on December 5, -Fly-over bi 


intersecting eoads over this uniptesrupted: dual-carriageway — ~ . 


. ev 


5 


a The American rocket which was aimed at 
the ~moon ‘burns out over the Sahara - 
Desert” E 


_ Voting takes place in an election for a new 


-__ city council in West Berlin 


94 ¢ ; 
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Monday, December 8 


Chief of the Russian internal. security forces, 
_ General Ivan Serov, is relieved of his post 


- Prime Minister of Traq announces that he 
has foiled a plot against the State 


Ministry of Supply announces that a Dutch 
firm is. to build two new v tadio- “telescopes 
Mase 10) Britain 


MES tes 


Dray. December 9 


s ‘Report of Committee of Inquiry. into 
 B.O.A.C. strike at London Airport 1S‘. 
published . 


Pee 


peor atomic reactor at Calder Hall comes 


sate 


— operation 1 & 


err Ulbricht, leader of East German ‘Three Fiduper aircraft flying in formation over the Troodos mountains in Cypru The are art of | 
‘Communist Party, arrives in Poland aes, which has been given to General Darling, Director re) Oo a ns 
£4 2/3 . 
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Ritcdind fiebt’ to the moon from eabe Canaveral, 
orida, on Ee euper 6.. It plunged back into the earth’s 


H M. the Queen dialling a telephone. call on the new trunk service from Bristol to Edinburgh when she 
opened the service on December 6 


hn Piper at work on a mural for the reredos of.a ne 
rch in Harlow. Mr. Piper is also constructing a mural 
ae the Bz B. c. ‘Television Centre 


nd steer, one of the Queen’s s exhibits at thi General de Gaulle, who last week paid his : fifth visit to Algeria since he became Prime Minister of France, 
d show paen goes in London on December 8 talking to a group of local inhabitants in a village in the Sahara 
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HAT I want to do tonight* is to 
show you how the. policies which — Iso to help people oe them to find jobs else- 
we introduced in 1951, and in the where. 

years since, have borne fruit I ‘shall So we ‘shall work for a 1 fully employed and 


E as ais dcschibe our approach to current and future | Prosperous economy. But that’s not enough. 


questions. Of course, in the process I shall shave - We must also have a society that is truly free; in 
some answers to give to the Opposition talk — which the rights of the citizen and government 
ekg given by Mr. Gaitskell last Saturday night. : alike” are protected ‘by the rule of law. Among 
ia I feel most earnestly that whenever an election- other measures in last session and this we’ve 
-_ may come, be it soon or be it late, you should introduced a Bill to give fairer compensation to 


ae realize the importance of continuing with the - those private citizens whose property is compul-) 
~ sorily taken by the central government or local 


sound administration for which we’ve been | 
og responsible. Don’t change over, for the sake’ of a authorities. 

ae change, to socialist policies which ’m convinced — So then, to sum up so far, it’s on the bases 
a (ahs _ would result in dangerous and untimely experi- x of ‘healthy money—which is our life-blood—and 
ments, would take away from all the gains we’ ve 
-. made and put us back where we started. in the present session and in the time ahead of 
; Now, may I restate the faith which G bar uses Tr order to expand the area of liberty, we 
_ has earned us a long period of stable Conserva- must encourage the virtue of personal self- 
tive government. As I see it, the function of _ reliance. This means that the state mustn’t 
_ conservatism is to give a chance to the young © - corner and eat up all the opportunity and inven- 
to take advantage of what is best in old tradition | _ tiveness which should be left to the individual 
and to offer them a field of fresh opportunities; . citizen. . ~ 

“to Preserve a fair balance between order and So we’ve taken special steps to expand home 
liberty; to improve social conditions and to care — ownership. We're going to enable local authori- 
_ for those who are old and in need. * Tee ties. to make up to 100 per cent. advances for 
This we can do by our example as individuals, house purchase. We're going to make 
as well as by public policy. We must provide -£100,000,000 available to building societies that 
a solid basis for all we want to do by main-— 


Tee _ satisfy certain tests. This will be used for mort- 
B Es taining the strength of the pound and paying 


2A Se UW 


gages on the older houses which people have 
our way in the world. Because we’ve always — till now found difficult to buy through a build- 
taken the necessary action, whether popular or — ing society. In total more than three times as 
unpopular, we’ve had some success. Under the many houses have been built for home ownership 
‘socialists we spent abroad in all some during our term of office as were built under 
-£800,000,000 more than we earned. Under the socialist government. And it’s the same with 
Bs our present Government we—that is the coun-— "some ‘slum clearance. Some 150,000 people 
try as a whole—have earned abroad so were rehoused from slums last year, and we 
it 400,000, 000 more than we have spent. One _ intend to improve on this figure. 
result has been to enable us to increase our 4: We've also built more homes for old people. 
national reserves, which have been rising steadily “Wwe ve raised the value of the old age pension 
_ for the last fourteen months. Our currency today — three times, to a better value than it had origin- 
is more widely respected than at any time since “het ill , and now we intend, this session, to perfect 
_ the war. At home, we have, despite great diffic our new pensions scheme. We're at present 
ties and a bad harvest, maintained prices at - stud g the various suggestions put forward for 
more or. less the same level all this year, roving our published scheme. 


BS _. Perhaps the most striking result of the r re not only thinking of housing and pen- 

___ of the Conservative Government seven years ag we also intend to make it more easy for 

a. was the spectacular rise in the standard of we le to own, shares in industrial concerns. 

pes: of the country as a whole. Standards are > already done a great deal to Beecurane 
___ rising. In the first six months of this year total 

ie: _ consumption—that is to say all you ate, or spent Pack year today than in all six years of 


ism put together. We're now working on 
ms to give the small investor a much better 
hance than he’s ever had before to invest in 
y. This will be a splendid way of 
our ead industrial concerns _ closer to 


ah or in other ways—rose by 23. per’ ct 
arco with last in At this rate we we 


oe Our total investment is up sixty me mi 
on Lis: and is still rising. 
ment over the past seven years, i we I 
om to maintain it. Of course there are some: 
ties which are at present hard hit by un 
ment. We are taking special action, 
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yuntr as to tthe fore, rid we mean to improve 
ra amenities such as electricity, water, and 
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ans or to attract industry to such places, and: 


what they should do to earn. the fo 


_ expanding liberty that we build our programme | 
last Weieeday.” saad ‘this. includes. a fi 


phab? exam aac i “effect on os chiles! su 


new - grants ‘and give our “Taming 0 
security. : 
We'v ve > other plans for r dealing 


was Se to ae had soon some 


of sins. A child replied : ‘You must sin 
That is, after ‘all, logical. And I su 
should deal tonight with sin and c 
time. But my proposals will be 
little later. a 

- Meanwhile I’ll say pease 
weed by itself can do so much to brin; 
YORMEEE geueeinon in the right “way. 


£300,000,000 building | programm . An 
teachers, for every two. places 
aes we paper to have thre 


pers education. We ‘wish to aproreics every 


children1 ‘may be- es not all, up Fe same 
iaaees eo up different ladders phase to 


oy 


for. ee a Sane iam ere “We aoe ae 4 
fact, to provide equal opportunities for men and 4 
women to develop their unequal talents. ees 

‘The real difficulty — -about the Tahoe or... 
socialist Philosophy — is that it’s a mixture of 7 
altruism, that i is concern for the good of oth 
with _acquisitiveness, which is a desire f 
4 ; of others. And these two - 
don’t mix. You can’t be jealous an 
at one and the same time. 

The new glossy Labour programme 
to paint sane ey, but not too red. 
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ee Enjoy superb home. entertainment with 


DECCA STEREO 


A Decca Stereogram gives you the best of both 
worlds—the best of stereo and finer reproduction 
of your other records than you have ever heard 
before. Now that you can buy a Decca Stereogram, 


why choose an instrument that cannot play stereo 


—one that’s out of date before you get it home? 


_DEGCA SRG300 


95 GNS 


TAX PAID 


Twin high fidelity amplifiers. Three speakers. 4-speed 
Garrard auto-changer. VHF-FM, Long and Medium 
wave radio. Cabinet finished in light or dark walnut, 
with ‘glide-away’ doors. 


Two optional extension speakers for extra stereo effect: 10 gns. tax paid 
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90 DECCA-GROUP STEREO LP RECORDS ARE NOW 


¥ hd 


AVAILABLE at the same prices as non-stereo LPs. All new 


7 
issues of these and other Decca-group records are listed*each 
: : 
: 0 th in ‘RECORDS’. From your dealer, price 6d. 
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: 3 Take a hand of 


‘tobacco leaf... 


bind the leaves tight with sail cord... 
store in a cool cellar for weeks .~. 
unbind and cut into thin slices... 
rub a slice between your hands 
and smell . . . ah, that rich, full-flavoured 
aroma tells you it is matured . . 


ready for your pipe and the most 


What’s that? You haven’t 
the ingredients handy ? Don’t worry. You can 
buy tobacco, made from this 60 year old recipe, 
in a I-oz. tin, sealed to keep fresh, at any 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY CUT 
DE LUXE 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS 


Player’s 
Navy Cut De LUXE 
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Queen of Moselles! 


Remcasteler 
MOSELGOLD 


The charming, elegant, young 
and “spritzig” Moselle 


In case of any diffi- 
culties, write to the 
address below for 
full details and 
copies of Price List 
& of S. F. Hallgarten’s 
lectures on German 
and Alsace wines. 


REMEMBER— 
THE NAME HALLGARTEN IS THE 
HALLMARK OF GOOD WINES. 


& Ss. F. & 0. HALLGARTEN 
Roman Wall House, 1 Crutched Friars, London, E.C.3 
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There are gifts which express fully all the warmth of reas i ) i? gt a 
' the thought behind them...gifts which remain over —_—- (tee 
the years a constant. source of pleasure and satisfac- ; 
tion... gifts of the quality of Thermos brand Vacuum 
‘Vessels. On so many occasions—at picnics; in the home 


and out-of-doors ; for early morning starts and late : 
evening home-comings—a Thermos brand vessel with ; 2 . 7 
ke its priceless facility for keeping hot things hot and 4 


cold things cold will bring pleasant reminders of your 
thoughtfulness and good taste. 
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No. 231 a most elegant 
plated jug 136/4 ; 
No. 231Q a larger pa et 
size 170/10 mee ai 


a : . ee Ep se oe No. 29 Pacath plated 

Good taste expressed as elegantly asitis. brass 81/3 
in this No, 54Q jug, with its erystal- No. 29@@ larger size 96/10 

clear handle and adjustable stopper, 


makes an unforgettable present. 


No. 54@ Red, Green, Blue or No. 58 moulded Red, 
: Prifarase 46/3 Green or Primrose 17/3 


No. 54 two-thirds capacity 42/7 No. 58@ a larger size 23/5 


fice" 3 Other Thennises Brand vacuum mn, from 13/11 “Med ; ; ala ae . 
By, Apotnment to. he Queen es THE RELIABLE BRAND OF VACUUM VESSELS| 


T dont stated most pedple in this country, 
certainly not the young, think of progress 
terms of more and more of our lives, our 


dom, controlled by government restrictions and 
cramped by local authority by-laws. I am 
not, therefore, surprised that more and more 


young people in our towns and villages and in 


the universities are flocking to our ranks; nor 
am I surprised that the public-opinion polls 
at present give our government a lead over 
Labour. 

This doesn’t mean that a final decision has 
already been taken by the average elector or that 
we should be self-satisfied. We who believe 
in Conservative principles cannot afford to let 


work, our houses being dominated by official- » 


ou Eilour jelfrento° chalire the return of a 


tive Government at a third election. 


For a return to socialism would not only be 


damaging to our economy and to our society 
at home; it would also be disastrous to our pros- 


‘pects overseas. 


I cannot for the life of me understand fully 
the various socialist policies for foreign affairs 
and defence when viewed against our absolute 
need as a country to be strong. I debated re- 
cently on television the subject of the nuclear 
weapon. Of course we all dread its use. We 
hold this arm, in fact, in order that it shall not 
be used. That is to say we hold it to prevent 
war; and we shall be perfectly ready to stop 
our nuclear tests if we’ve genuine agreement and 
control. We don’t believe in one-sided gestures 
by Britain alone. 


We do wish to see a disarmament agreement 
which the Russians will carry out. We've been 
warned by the way in which the Soviet Union 
have destroyed one free nation after another. 
We know of the Communist challenge to the 
world, especially in some of our overseas terri- 
tories. 


Just as I feel. that the coming to power of a . 


socialist government within our country will 
upset all the good we’ye done,-so I dread a 
return of the socialists for all the harm they'll 
do in undermining the strength of our position 
overseas. They may not mean to do this but 
the very wool they’ve tried to pull over their 
own features has got into their minds. Never 
has there been a time in the world’s history when 
clear, determined leadership was more important, 
and that’s what we propose to give you. 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Is Metaphysics Obsolete? 

Sir,—Mr. Gardiner says that I am doing 
injustice to linguistic analysis. My point is that 
this kind of analysis, though useful in its own 
field, shifts the emphasis in such a way that we 
lose sight of the relationship between philosophy 
and those aspects of our experience which could 
lead to any kind of metaphysical considerations; 
and that these aspects are essential for any fuller 
understanding of human problems, It also often 
leads to a rejection of concepts which, in my 
view, are indispensable for this purpose. 

The letter itself seems to prove my point. Mr. 
Gardiner asks ‘ Surely it is not an empirical fact 
that we love all people we know intimately? ’, 
suggesting that I have said so. I should feel 
ashamed of myself if I had made any such asser- 
tion. My statement was ‘ that every meeting with 
a person, once it is experienced fully and not 
merely in a conventional or superficial way,’ (and 
this can be a sudden and unexpected experience, 
happening when we meet a stranger—see Martin 
Buber’s J and Thou) ‘ establishes a moral claim, 
for we really know that our behaviour ought to 
be inspired by love’ (and it seems self-evident to 
me that we are all too often unable or unwilling 
to do what we know we ought to do). 

Some aspects of ‘objective truth’ become 
obvious only if and when one consults one’s own 
experience, i.¢., by the ‘ subjective method ’. This 
method has its dangers, but this does not mean, 
in my view, that it should be dismissed alto- 
gether; it means that it should be developed. 
What I have tried to do is to indicate a way in 
which it could be made more accurate. If this 
way is followed, it may be found that it is 
meaningful to say that freedom can only become 
real when we freely choose what is an insistent 
element in human nature—that we are set free 
once we act in accordance with our moral 
} yen though this statement takes the 

1 logical contradiction; that there is 
ning to be found in this statement 
purely logical assertion that any 
what is the right use of freedom 


od also supports what 


of linguistic tech- _ 


I want to say. A scientific method can never 
disclose what is beyond its reach, as are the 
traditional absolute values. If we accept them as 
absolute they transcend psychology, too; but 
they belong, in my.view, to those concepts which 
are indispensable if we want to understand man, 


_and this is, for me, the main task of philosophy. 


‘Mr. Rickman denies me the right to talk of 
a main trend of development if there are excep- 
tions to it. Most of the exceptions he mentions 
occur in the nineteenth century; it seems natural 
to me that there are always exceptions and that 
more of them occur when a development 
approaches its. end, and the development of 
metaphysics started with the’ Greeks. The 
present-day schools (from linguistic analysis to 
existentialism) are opposed to metaphysical 
systems; there are single philosophers outside 
the schools ‘to whom this does not apply; but 
I was referring to the schools. 

May I-assure Mr. Rickman that I am very 
much aware of the fact that I am ‘heir to a 
more systematic tradition’? If he cares to look 
at one of my books (e.g., Thinking towards 
Religion, published by Darwen Finlayson Ltd., 
London) he will find that I am, so far as my 
abilities permit, an ‘unashamed Kantian’. But 
it was Kant, after all, who showed that meta- 
physical systems are “impossible and that we 


‘cannot have a unitary way of thinking, because 


our reason works in two entirely different ways. 
I believe that we can appreciate tradition much 
better if we cease to concentrate on the crumb- 
ling systems and concentrate instead on single 
valuable details, and these come within the scope 
of what I should like to call ‘metaphysical 
thinking * —Yours, etc., 


eerie Pau RoupiczEK 


rt Owen: Socialist Visionary 

es5—You: correspondent Mr. Herbert Palmer 
Se reproaches me for having said, apropos 
of England at the time of Robert Owen, that 
morals of the nation were far more de- 
le than they are today’. Mr. Palmer reads 
$ an attack on the Victorians. In fact the 
ace he quotes from my talk began ‘ But in 
y nineteenth century . . .’, Robert Owen 


was -born in 1771; he was most active and 
prominent before the rise of Victorianism. In 
speaking as I did, I fancied I was saying nothing 
controversial. I was speaking of Georgian Eng- 
land. 

However, since Mr. Palmer questions my 
opinion, I had better be candid and admit that 
even if I had been speaking of the high 
Victorian, rather than the pre-Victorian, era, I 
might still have spoken of the morals of this 
nation as having been worse then than they are 
today. For example, social historians are agreed 
that drunken men and women were to be seen 
in hundreds in the streets of Victorian London, 
and child prostitutes in scores. Today such 
drunkards are very seldom seen and child 
prostitutes are mever seen in London. I shall 
doubtless be told that there has in the meantime 
been a great increase in Sabbath-breaking and 
divorce. Whether these are greater evils than the 
others is a matter for people’s conscience to 
decide. I certainly make no claim to be a 
Christian, All I say is that so far as one can 
make out what things were like a hundred years 
ago and what they are like now, I think that 
they have improved.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.1 MAaurICE CRANSTON 


Sir,—Mr. Herbert Palmer’s remark in THE 
LISTENER of December 4, that the Victorians 
‘managed to restrict “sex” to the inducements 
above the waist’ is an irresistible reminder of an 
anonymous limerick sent to me some years ago 
by the artist, Edmond Kapp. It runs: 

There were once two young people of taste 

Who were beautiful down to the waist; 

So they limited love 
To the regions above, 

And so remained perfectly chaste. 

Possibly the writer had Mr. Palmer’s Victorians 
in mind.—Yours, etc., 
Liverpool, 15 ALLAN M. LAING 

Marry Forsooth! 

Sir,—Miss Margaret Kennedy, in the course 
of her otherwise most enjoyable talk, says (THE 
LISTENER, December 4): ‘We dance at the 
Duchess of Richmond’s ball: what a pity that 
we know who won that battle tomorrow! ’ Do 


ee 


afl ds widely assumed on no better authority than a 
mediocre, but famous, poem, on June 17: there 
_. was absolutely no sound of revelry on the’ night . 


_ be firm enough for the artillery tomorrow. 


could, at his most brilliant, devise any timing - 


that the German.‘ Stimmt’ 
__ Stimmgabel in German. Stimmt is therefore not 


or Lord Vansittart, all too readily assumes, but 


The whole thing seems to indicate that no one 


~*Romeo and ‘Juliet? . 


as “blasts of excerpts from Tchaikovsky’s Fan- ~ 


son which you print in THe LisTENER of 


~. 


ye r so, recalled to my mind a short and, 


Senile ihe thie: battle that morning, aha one : 
Quatre Bras, ended in a draw; it was only due — Hardy, in which I have always felt that the 
to bad staff work on the French side that motor car makes a ‘most apt appearance. I quote, 
Marshal Ney did not win it. For the Duchess I hope not. inaccurately, from memory: 


r e 15, not, as” 
of Richmond gave her ball on Jun Tree fons Ee RE ee 


-And through them the darkening light 
Succumbs to the crawl of night. 
Outside in the road a telegraph wire 

To the town, from the darkening land, 

_ Intones to travellers like a spectral lyre 
Swept by a spectral hand. 


of June 17 when Wellington was waiting © 
anxiously for a message from Bliicher, and 
Napoleon wondered whether the ground would 


A car comes up, with lamps full glare 
Which flash upon a tree. © « 
It has nothing to do with me, 
But whangs along in a world et its oun, 
Leaving a blacker air, 
_ And mute by the gate I stand again iene 
_ And nobody pulls up there. 


> Yours, etc:, 
~ ALEC CLIFTON-TavLor 


Readers of historical novels (or narrative 
- poems) will call this a pedantic point to make; 
they would be deeply wrong. No ‘creative’ writer 


-more dramatic and ironic than History devised — 
during the five days of the Waterloo campaign. — 
This fact ruins Miss Kennedy’s theory that a 
novelist can’t do much with—allegedly—well- _ 
known events. The real sequence of events from ‘: 

June 14 to 18, 1815, which shaped the whole | Pdueaiion ansAnierica 
history of the nineteenth century, and conse- Sir,—I read with the liveliest interest M -% 
quently our own times, form a most exciting Deters - ‘Drucker’s Pat ticaticn and? batass 
“story ’ which has not been begun to be exploited 4 erican § ociety’ in THE LisTENER of October 
by either novelists or (with some exceptions) 30% Informative sald Sugeestive, it illuminates 
historians. That battle tomorrow” by my still inadequately understood changes in Ameri- 
halida me! % | ; ; sm -can educational developments of recent decades. 
Bais Kennedy ‘3s also past aeee if shesthinkss- It is with reluctance, therefore, that I call atten- 
aS ik any We _tion to several misconceptions which mar an 
Stimmt . -éxceptional talk. 
- Mr. Drucker observed that ‘ The mofe highly 
educated [young women] are, the earlier they 
marry . . Census data do not support this. 
Among urban women, for the period 1947-54, 
the median age at first marriage is 23.9 years for 
- those with four or more years of college educa- 
tion and 21.8 years for those with seven or less 
years of elementary schooling. The lowest 
median age at first marriage—19.4 years—is for 
the group of young women with one through 
three years of high school. } 
The census data also “palledwe Mr. Drucker’s 
* assertion that “It is today the girl in the factory 
who tends to marry late rather than the girl in 
Sir,—Miss Norah Mason’s criticism of my the university. In March 1957, of the young 
recent production of Romeo and Juliet appears wornen nineteen years and younger in the labour 
_ to me to be diminished in force by such remarks — force classified as ‘Operatives and kindred 
workers’, 23 per cent. were married; of. those 


London, ‘S.W.7 2 


voting—‘ abstimmen’. 
tune’—as a tuning fork 


nected ~ with 
means ‘is in 


so much a symptom of German ‘timidity’, as 
Miss Kennedy, having read her Lord Northcliffe. 


is an expression of that much more relevant 
German characteristic, the Faustian, or cosmic, 
nexus. In tune with what? is the point here. — 


must go by clichés, not even Byronic ones, 
Yours, etc., 


Tenterden HaROLD Kurz 


_tasia’, ‘hackneyed music ’, ‘ almost unbearable ’, — 
and so forth. 

__ It is, of course, perfectly arguable that the 
wedding of two such strong personalities as_ 
Shakespeare and Tchaikovsky may not have 

proved a successful union. On the other hand, 
I suggest that it was an interesting experiment. 

_ Quite a number of people have taken the trouble 
to write to me expressing their pleasure that the" 
experiment was made. . . 

A critic is always entitled to his or her 
opinion; I submit that she is not entitled to lay 
down a Median and Persian Law. In the face of 
such music-cum-drama productions as The 
Rescue, The Dark Tower, and Hassan, the view 
that plays are automatically the better without ~ 
the accompaniment of appropriate music is 
simply untenable.—Yours, etc., 

B.B.C., London, W.1 


“married. In Qctober 1956, of the young women 
‘enrolled in college or: professional schools, 2.2 
per_cent. of the 14 through 19 year olds and 
26.9 per cent. of the. 20 ean 34 year olds 
were married. 

~ Nor is Mr. Drucker Paced in saying that ‘It 
is the highly educated today who start having 
‘children the earliest and tend to have the largest 
families’. The 1950 census data show that 75 
per cent. of the women with four or more years 
“of college who were married one or two years 
“were childless, in contrast to the 45 per cent. 
childless among women who had attended only 
elementary school. The number of children per 
1,000 women for the college-educated group was 
290, compared’ with 525. for the elementary 
school group. 

_ While it is generally true vitae: ‘more and more 
of the young educated women work to support 
~a husband’, as Mr. Drucker remarked, it is 
important to add this does not hold if they have 
children under six. Labour force participation 
December 4, on the subject of poets drawing rates for women Beil fall with 1 peseeitie and drop 


VaL GIELGUD — 


No Posity in Railways 
Sir,—The delightful talk by Norman Nichol- ‘ 


among the inventions of. the. past 


x Raed not very well-known poem by Thomas | 


20 mien 24 years old, 64 per cent. were 


Y One huge black eyebrow, masked 


E 
v 
i 


age. most tans et: c ange 
employment in the United States in 
of the present century is not the disappear 
of the ‘career woman’, to. which Mr. Dru 
called attention, but the ‘return to work or init 
participation. in the labour force among married 
women in their thirties, forties, and fifties, In its 
1957. study, Woman power, the National Man- 
“power Council pointed out that the proportion 
of women in the labour force is now about the 
same for the 50- and the 20-year-olds. 
iYours, etch ia ane 

“ Gblumbis University Henry Davin, 
New York, 27 Executive Director, 

: National Manpower Council 


“The Problem oF Evil ee “— 
. Sir,—In his talk, ‘The Problem of ‘Evil ar 
tated 4 in THE LISTENER of December 4, Lords 
Samuel speaks of ‘ the Devil of medieval Chiis- = 
“tianity’ and ‘the Satan of Milton’, as if both © 
these terms for the supreme Adversary of Good, _ 
and that Adversary himself, had been illegiti- 
mately grafted on in medieval times to an origi- 
“nally Devil-Satan-free primitive Christianity. = 
This is emphatically not so. Our Lord four 
times Himself speaks authoritatively of the exis- _ 
‘tence of the Devil, and six times of him under 
the title Satan: making ten in all. The existence 7 
of the personal Davil (Satan) is an integral, Part 
of our Lord’s teaching. he - 
With sincere deference, might I refer Viscount: 
Samuel to an article of mine, “wi fie Primacy of + 
a Christian Philosophy ’, Which appeared in the _ 
July-September 1951 issue of The Church — 
Quarterly Review, where I endeavour to show 
_the reasonableness of a personal Devil, which at 
the same time introduces no duality into ES ae 
Christian religion. —Yours, etc., 
Devon NorMAan Aanoee 
Reser of See aS 


The Clown 


He wears the spangled ropa rete 
_ And swings their divided crinoline 
_ From clever hips, where bitty rings — ~ 
oe On blanched aneeta point his quips. f 


mo: bracclee of brilliants round’ - 


‘One bony ankle coruscates => 
g The white stockings and we pointed 
pumps 


On slender shanks atta: tiny feet, 


_ The dead-white face piliiemined Pr ciate 

All but the empty glitter of his eyes 3 
_ And the thin red lips, like a tart’s, 
Rimming the dingy seed of a Sue 


. 


In permanent inquiry, mocks — 
| The other, significantly mean. 
: mie questions bs the innocent rel 


surprise. — 
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Coal 

is still 
our main 
source 
of power 


—and a vital part of our 


natural inheritance 


Power for heating and lighting, for driving 
machines; power to keep the factories run- 
ning, the towns and farms, and power for 
our homes. Coal provides 85 % of this power. 
Despite other sources of power, coal will go 
on supplying the bulk of our needs for the 
next hundred years and beyond. 

The very nature of mining calls for long- 
term planning. A great reconstruction pro- 
gramme is taking care of the industry’s capa- 
city to produce the coal ; but to produce the 
next generation of managers, engineers and 
scientists is just as important. 

Young men will find in the industry satis- 
fying and worthwhile careers, with, for ex- 
ample, special training for engineering grad- 
uates. There are also university scholarships 
or student apprenticeships for schoolboys. 

Write for the free illustrated booklet “The 
Many Careers in Coal” to the Staff Director 
of the nearest Divisional Headquarters (at 
Edinburgh ; Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Don- 
caster; Manchester; Arnold, Near Notting- 
ham; Dudley, Worcs; Cardiff or Dover) or to 
the Director General of Staff, National Coal 
Board, Hobart House, London, S.W.1 


HEN a dealer’s gallery organizes an 
exhibition of a master on the scale 
of an Official exhibition, and espe- 


cially when it’s the first major 


‘ - exhibition of that master ever held in this 

tt, country, it seems ungrateful to criticize, Still, it 
must be said that the selection of nearly - 

a hundred works by Boudin at Marl- 


- borough Fine Art does tend to over- 
____ emphasize his respectability. There are 
_. _ many fine Boudins here, but the ten- 


dency is to show Boudin at his least 
unbuttoned. Not one of those pastel 
“* studies of clouds which are his most 
ee. “spontaneous and most original works 
is included. There is little evidence of 
the influence of Courbet. There are too 
‘oe few paintings in which there is not a 
‘a surfeit of figures. 

~———«*&Tt could be argued that the figiire in 
a a landscape is the great theme of nine- 
ae teenth-century painting, as the nude is 
that of the sixteenth and still life that 
of the twentieth. For Constable and 
~___ Delacroix, Courbet and Corot and 
: « Millet, Pissarro and Seurat, Renoir and 
_ ~+Gauguin and Cézanne, the human 
3 figure in nature is a truly religious sub- 
ject, an image of harmony, of trust, of 
redemption. For Boudin, the human 
___ figure in nature is a convention of 
mee picture-making. | His passion is. the 
lonely contemplation of sea and sky, 
wh of their intense and self-sufficient life. — 
--_~+These are the things he saw. The | 
_.__ figures were intruders, only a means to 

: _ produce a ‘finished picture’, such as 
a. he felt he ought to produce. They have 
been put into the picture, but they 
haven’t been observed, with under- 

: standing and care. They are pictorial 
_ devices, borrowed plumage. The paint- 
ing of the sky is the result of an abso- 
lutely direct experience, something seen 
for what it is, not filtered through art. 
3 ; The figures are lifted out of picturesque. paint- 
s =). ing of the eighteenth century. And in the pro- 
s 


cess they have lost their glamour: removed from _ 


the glittering Guardi landscape into a colder 
climate, the figures themselves lose their glitter, 
4 like stranded goldfish. They have the artificiality 
a of the picturesque but not its exotic sparkling 
life, and the artificiality only vitiates the effect 
> of their scrupulously truthful setting. 

i __. It is when he accepts his obsession completely, 
| Paints with as little thought to producing a piece — 


of furniture as when he made the pastel studies - 


of clouds, that Boudin fully communicates his 
Sondertul feeling for the life of air, the presence 
of space. 
There are several excellent bi in a mis- 
cellany at Tooth’s which closes this Saturday. 


to have been based on an engraving after the 
_ Titian in the Wallace Collection; a fine Tiepolo 
7 Bee wina: a beautiful little Vuillard pastel; a 


* 1 


There is a drinking scene by Hogarth; a *Per- 
seus and Andromeda’ by Delacroix which seems 


e London “Art 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 
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Gana Brittany ‘landscape; a first-rate Dufy; 


-and some Degas drawings of dancers which are 


quite a cut above the average Degas drawing 
nowadays seen in dealers’ galleries. 
The miscellany at Roland, Browse and Del- 


- 


-banco’s consists of small pictures, of which the ~ 


Sickert’s portrait of Forbes-Robertson (collection Mr. David Tomlinson) 
at the Crane Kalman Gallery, 178 Brompton Road 


_ most notable is certainly a seascape by Odilon 
Redon. Drawings by Sickert, Sutherland (No. 
124), and Craxton, and a flower-painting after 
van Gogh by Philip Sutton, all at prices between 
20 and 35 guineas, strike me as very good value. 

_ The Crane Kalman Gallery’s miscellany con- 
sists of old and modern paintings, drawings and 
_ prints of the theatre, circus, and music hall. 
These include a curious portrait of Lola Montez, 
“some paintings by Lagar, a forgotten mont- 
-parnois painter of the ’twenties, well worth 

_reviving, and Sickert’s portrait of Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson as Hamlet. The Redfern’s mis- 
cellany is a huge show of colour prints, domestic 
and foreign, including more than fifty Picassos, 

and several Mirds and Kandinskys. There is 
much to tempt all pockets. . 

Turning from the more miscellaneous mis- 

_cellanies to those confined to contemporary 
British work, Wildenstein’s have a remarkably 
undistinguished collection, relieved by some 
pleasant romantic landscapes by Brian Roxby, 


‘ 


* é oJ s n 
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_ the smaller works ; the larger ones are wanting» 


27, have an authentic beauty. 


-and Scotland Before History, an essay by St 


Galleries 


> 26 


paar | e. 
- e 2 


the ‘Trafford Gallery show paintings of ‘Parks — 
and Statues’ to which Carel Weight makes a 's 
distinguished contribution, and the Beaux Arts. a 
has an accrochage of its ‘tegular exhibitors. Tt 
is always pleasant to’see the mixed shows at the 4 
bax ats simply because they provide some 
-_- reassurance—badly needed nowadays— “ 
that for some painters at least Painting: 
is a risk and not a toy. This particular — 
_ show is especially worth seeing because d 
it includes a new large landscape by, 2 
_ Frank Auerbach which orders space in | 
a way that is positively majestic. 
At Lord’s Gallery, St. John’s Wood, 
‘is the first one-man show of a sculptor t 
aged twenty-one, John Wragg, who 
strikes me as having quite an excep- 
tional talent. He seems to have been 
influenced, in great things or small, by 
“a very extensive and curious assortment — 
of modern sculptors—Picasso, Brancusi, | 
Giacometti, Moore, Marini, Butler, «— 
Ralph Brown, and his former teacher 
Austin Wright: he has an endearing — 
absence of shame about his borrowings. _ 
But, whatever the source, the work has" 
conviction and sculptural energy. The © 
most recent piece here, a group of three ~ 
erect forms called ‘The Creation of | 
Eve ’—a sort of serial transformation of _ 
rib into woman—begins to be personal _ 
(in spite of an apparent indebtedness to 
Brancusi’s ‘ Adam and Eve’) as well as _ 
vital. But what matters is not so much ~ 
that it is a successful work of the 
imagination in itself, but the qualities 
manifest in it. Observe how the forms 
seem to have at one and the same time — 
a bony hardness and the resilience, the 
give, of flesh. This particular co-exis- 
tence of opposites is the unmistakable 
mark of the true sculptor. 
Ghika’s ‘surprisingly turbulent new 
paintings at the Leicester Galleries are 4 
reminiscent of certain Masson_ ‘land- 
scapes of 1946-48. The successes are all among — 


q 
¥ 


* 


in luminosity. Thelma Hulbert’s_ translucent ° 
landscapes and still lifes, also at the Leicester, — 
seem at first glance to be altogether dependent — 


to sed that some of them, a as No. 1 and Ne 


The New. Art Centre at 41 Sloane $ Street i is sa 


ingly useful shop ‘pinoy fi new a ‘Bu a 
one would like to see it aim its sights above the 
merely respectable level of the works on phos 4 
there now. ‘ 


Recent ee on daenageh 
Native in North Britain, edited 
(Nelson, 18s.); Town and aaa ‘in s 
Britain, by A. L. F. Rivet (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d. 
Piggott, with _illustrations | by Keith E 
(Nelson, 15s.). Pi at Kena 


Puccini. A Critical Biography 
By Mosco Carner. Duckworth. £3 10s. 


Reviewed by SCOTT GODDARD 


THIS IS AN IMPORTANT BOOK in which all the. 


known aspects of its subject are dealt with 
while some unguessed ones of considerable 
pertinence are revealed. It will become in- 
_ dispensable to the student of opera as an art 
form and not only of Puccini’s works. For 
reference purposes it is eminently valuable and 
above all it is a most necessary corrective. For 
' Puccini’s music, hot and assertive as it is 


essentially, acts instantly on our feelings and» 


we need someone like Dr. Carner to restore 
our balance as we stagger from the opera house 
drenched in emotion. Not even Wagner can, 
affect us in this way. Indeed it must be sai id. 
for Puccini that once heard his music may not 
be ignored. It is a token of its animal vitality, 
- maybe, that one cannot but be hotly engaged 
either for or against; either as one of those 
who say that never has a musician seen more 
clearly into the human heart, or of those who 
feel that a composer had never before so 
shamelessly bared the very viscera of human 
emotions to the gaze of the public. 

It takes a powerful stimulant to engender not 
merely swooning ecstasy but the bile of the 
moralist. Opera, it has been said, should leave 
certain aspects of this poor life of ours unsung; 
it debases the art to have Strauss’s Salome 
apostrophizing John the Baptist’s head; and 
Puccini debases opera by scenes of torture (off)” 
and attempted rape (on) in ‘La Tosca’. Yet if 
opera is not to degenerate into a precious little 

_ entertainment suited to the attention of virgins 
and eunuchs, should it not be prepared to take 
as wide a range of experience within its scope 
as drama and the film? 

Dr. Carner is no moralist when it comes to 
Cavaradossi’s torture and Tosca’s ‘ infamous 
bargain’ (as with exemplary delicacy he de- 
scribes it) with Scarpia. As befits an author of 
his subtle perceptions he is careful for our 
feelings, us puritanical English, and incidentally 
displays an enviable command of our language 
such as a few of our foreign guests have attained. 
He is Viennese which means that he starts with 

a natural bias towards Puccini, as he makes us 
realize when he mentions (it is one of his many 
pertinent allusions) the similarity between Puc- 
cini’s poor little ladies, the Mimi-Angelica-Lit 
series and the ‘ Sweet Viennese girls’ of 
Schnitzler’s tales; a family likeness that accounts 
for Vienna’s partiality for Puccini. 

Besides restoring our balance in regard to 

_ Puccini’s lush music, Dr. Carner keeps his own. 

Nothing makes one trust his judgment so much 

q as “his proved ability to stand back from his 

subject and, after having delved deep into its 

‘musical, and as deep into its psychological, im- 

_ plications, to extricate himself and us with some 

clear, memorable —— of the evidence. Sig- 


f the composer who, it 


-to prison -in December, 


story of Djilas’s own clan, 


Balkan world not unlike the 


fascination as he lays bare the 
a peculiarly insistent ~ 


mother Teton, This, according to Dr. Carner, 
conditioned all Puccini’s dealings with other 
women, not only his poor, jealous wife Elvira 
but the succession of lovelies he selected as 
heroines of his opera plots, Butterfly and Mimi, 
Tosca and Turandot. 

On either side of this enthralling essay in the 
analysis of Puccini’s mind and soul ‘stand the 
purely musical sections, the first a well docu- 
mented biography with two revealing photo- 


~ graphs of Puccini as a lad with the half-open 


mouth of an adenoidal type, and as a young man 
with the lips closing over a cigarette, the chain 
smoker now, increasing the burden on lungs 
and throat that was to help forward the cancer 
that killed him. The final section is a copiously 
illustrated analysis of the music. Dr. Carner 
writes authoritatively throughout and it will be 
_ long before his notable book is superseded. At 
rare moments his sentiments get the upper 
hand with diverting results. Those four dim 
young men, the artists in ‘La Bohéme’, for 
instance; do their antics really make anyone 
today feel ‘that this is youth as he might find 
it in any great city at any period’ ? Yet much 
is forgiven a writer who can remind us that 
“voice is an extension of sex’ and lay bare in 
a single sentence—-‘ the ground bass of Verdi’s 
operas is a battle cry, of Puccini’s it is a mating- 
call ’—an essential dissimilarity. Such flashes of 
insight give a keen edge-to enjoyment. 


Land Without Justice 
By Milovan Djilas. Methuen. 25s. 


‘This book was completed by Milovan Djilas 


before his second trial in Belgrade and return 
1956. In tone and 
content, it is written in sharply contrasting 
style to his attack on the. Yugoslav party 
bureaucracy, The New Class, the publication 
of which abroad led him back to the same 
gaol where he had been confined as a Com- 


“munist agitator at the age of twenty-one. 


- Land Without Fustice, in spite of its title, is 
mot a defiant political challenge, but auto- 
biographical folk-lore. It is a lyrical tale in 
classical Montenegrin tradition; essentially, the 
“the story of a 
family, may be the portrait in miniature of a 
land ’. The tale is dark and bloody, shot through 
with treachery, blood feud, and revenge, a 
Scotland of 
Macbeth, not excluding the witches. It is a 
dying world, but in its habits and customs, 
grimly linked with the more recent days of 
Civil war, enemy occupation and revolution, all 
familiar scenes in the more recent history of 
-Djilas’ $ mative country. 

It is against such a backound that Djilas 
has sought to create a self-portrait and a self- 
_amalysis. He is at pains to describe the climate 
‘in which he himself became a rebel and seeks 
in his own experience the causes of his latter- 
ay disillusionment. ‘The revolution gave me 

—except what I idealistically expected 
from it’. His faith is not to believe in gods 
ut in his fellow men, but with tribulation and 


self into perspective. ‘Man does not leave 
hind the world he found—though he arose 
n it. He himself has both changed it and 


‘The Lideners S ook Chronicle 


become changed with it—man’s ‘world is one 
of becoming’. 

The tone Bat form of this strangely moving 
book is that of the epic ballad, rather than 


the treatise of the sophisticated intellectual. It — 


smells of the mountains and the forests, harsh 
and unsubdued by man, and the state of the 
eternal struggle of nature against human sub- 
jugation. The basic theme is that of proud 
defiance against the savagery of the historical 
invaders, the Turks, the Austrians, and those 
other hosts of peoples in the course of the long 
history of Montenegro, against the oppression 
of the powerful, against the enemy without and 
within. In spite of loss of. faith and liberty, 
the author remains at heart untouched. The 
lack of immanent justice is, when he reflects, no 
surprise. It would not occur to him to apolo- 
gize. ‘It would be easy to promise that we 
would not do what we did, if only we could 
feel truly guilty for what we did’. 
F. W. D. DEAKIN 


John Betjeman’s Collected Poems. Com- 
piled with an Introduction by the 


Earl of Birkenhead. Murray. 15s. 
What do Top People read when they have 
finished The Times? They will certainly be 
reading Fohn Betjeman’s Collected Poems this 
Christmas. He is in the rare position of being 
both chic and popular. His poems actually 
make money. Lord Birkenhead says so in his 
introduction, which, like Mr. Sparrow’s in a 
previous volume, is an exercise in that kind of 
old-school-tie admiration this poet naturally 
attracts, to the embarrassment and regret of his 
humbler admirers. Lord Birkenhead writes 
rather in the style of a funeral oration: ‘ of his 
undeniable interest in the suburbs I have 
already spoken’, and so on. And isn’t it perhaps 
ominous that Mr. Betjeman has entrusted so 
important a task as the collection of his work 
to another? This suggests a curious lack of 
seriousness towards his own work. 

In a recent New Yorker article Edmund 
Wilson named Mr. Betjeman, Mr. Auden and 
Dylan Thomas as the three best English poets 
since Eliot. Mr. Wilson has not always been 
notably anglophil, and Mr. Betjeman is the pure 
milk—or perhaps gin-and-tonic—of the English 
upper-middle class; so his presence in the list 
is curious and hard to explain if intended as 
a serious critical judgment and not just an 
acknowledgment of the fact that all three poets 
have attained a popularity wider than poets 
usually have nowadays. Mr. Betjeman’s popu- 
larity is, of course, almost entirely with the 
middle class. Elsewhere I should think his work 
would be almost meaningless. And if he is more 
than a Punch poet, it is not because his values 
or interests rise above the Punch poet's, but 
because (pace Lord Birkenhead) his own 
emotions enter into everything he writes. He 
really feels it and means it. Does class matter? By 
jove, yes. Down with vulgar new rich city men; 
down with suburban pseudo-gentility; down with 
supercinemas, neon, fish and chips, chromium; 
down with the phoney picture-postcard England 
of the brewers’ advertisements. Up with romantic 
Baker-street buffet; up with churches; up with 
the Home Counties and horses. Down, in short, 
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They Saw it Happen 
Vol. III. 1689-1897 


By T. CHARLES EDWARDS 
and B. RICHARDSON 21s. net 


““What was it like to be press- 
ganged? What exactly did the 
interior of an eighteenth century 
coffee-house look like? What were 
the sensations of an innocent way- 
farer caught up in the Gordon 
Riots, or of an officer responsible 
for Napoleon’s safety on the voy- 
age to St. Helena, with a mutinous” 
crew on board? Here are wit- 
nesses with answers to these and 
Many more questions.”’ THE TIMES 


Decision-Making 
and Productivity 
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4 the major finding in this detailed q 
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Clerical Unions in 
the Civil Service 
By B. V. HUMPHREYS 


- > 30s. net 


The first study of the formation 
and development of Britain’s 
powerful Civil Service Clerical 
Unions. ‘This is a much-needed 
history and it will become the 
standard work on the growth 
and power of trade unionism in ' 
the vast field of Government 
clerking.’ (From the Foreword by 
Douglas Houghton, M.P.) 


49 Broad Street, Oxford 
i BASIL BLACKWELL 
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Something special Presson eect i 


They both gave a Life- pera Propelling Pencil (they 
were made for one another!)—such a sensible, 
acceptable gift with that touch of quality to last for 
many years to come—a Life-Long gift, in fact! 


A VARIETY OF MODELS IN ROLLED GOLD, SILVER OR NICKEL SILVER 
FROM LEADING JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS 


a ; : 

Special Xmas Offer 
These handsome books make most 
acceptable Christmas presents, a 
compliment tothe taste of the receiver. 
If you send this advertisement back 
indicating the books you wish toorder 
we will supply them. through your 
bookseller and invoice you half the 
amount in January, and half in 
February. 


OPERA ANNUAL 
‘It should be a book that one returns to again 
and again in future years... very enjoy- 
able.""—Opera. 


INTERNATIONAL 
THEATRE ANNUAL 


An excellent book to keep one abreast of the 
international situation on the boards and as 
good a bedside companion as one could wish 
for "—The Stage. 


THE CONCERT-GOER’S | 
ANNUAL 


**An ideal Christmas gift for the music lover.” 
—Music and Musicians. 


- INTERNATIONAL 
FILM ANNUAL 


“The volume has twenty et by warious 
writers all of them entertaining. + copiously 
illustrated.’’—Evening Press. 


INTERNATIONAL | 
LITERARY ANNUAL 


“ Solid fare for readers.”-—T.L.S. “A new and 
promising venture ...stimulating and incisive 
critcism. This volume should provoke many 
discussions."’"—Yorkshire Post. 


DRY FLY 
SHERRY 
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The most weleoime 
gift of alll. 


. 18/- bottle - 


25s. each. 
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JOHN’ CALDER _ 
17 Sackville aes London, W.1 
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‘Busmian’s View 
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Trains and <o 
Tractors — A Anadis 


-. Also Magnums 36/-  — me WA 


Bless Our chip Pots 
_ CAPTAIN ERIC BUSH, RN. 


“...a wonderful biography, 
simply and: directly told, but. 
with an appreciation of drama a 
“and, above vall, a naval spirit in 
the great tradition.” — The Sphere ‘a 
: ____ Allustrated 218. 


“His account-of his work site 
the bus crews is light reading o1 
a very high order... it hasa 
freshness and . originality that is 
delightful.’ The Scotsman 1 58. 4 


116,000 — 
sold 


662 colour plates. 
_ 360 pages 
_ Abargain at 2Is._ 


Esmond in India 
R. PRAWER JHABVALA 

. wonderfully good... one 

of the most entertaining novels 


imaginable.” — JOHN DAVENPORT 
in The Observer -) Se 


Sea Never Dry a 
ANTHONY SMITH j 
“First-hand humorous account 
of Urban West Africa and the — 
fortunes of a rickety weekly a 
newspaper . . . Superb entertain- 
ment.” —Evening Standard 158. 


End ofa 

Summer’s Day 
ADRIAN VINCENT s 
“Written with aay sympathy 4 
and humour .. . Mr. Vincent's Ag 
first novel is one of most unusual — 
_and agreeable maturity.” —Times 4 
Literary Supplement 15S. 
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Coloured itastrations aa . 
) The Red Balloon | 


~ With 48 pages of superb 

photograph from 4 
enchanting film 
in colour. 


th the past from about 1880 to 1914. 


_judices, some of which are endearing and even 


good. But at times the exclusiveness and — 


triviality of this point of view seems ignoble 
and, like all rearguard actions, rather pathetic. 
It is all very funny; but how seldom one laughs 
without a pharisaic snigger; and how un- 
scrupulously Mr. Betjeman beguiles and flatters 


us into accepting his values along with his. 


verbal felicities. We may feel cleverer, ‘ nicer’ 


or more U after reading him; we rarely feel 


Tf all this seems too ‘serious’, it is the fault 
of Mr. Betjeman’s disciples, not himself. Let 
me end by saying that some of his descriptive 
pieces are enchanting: ‘ Upper Lambournz’ for 
instance, shows that his ear is as good as 
Blunden’s or even Housman’s. And sometimes 
social criticism gives place to a wider sympathy: 
* Let us not speak, for the love we bear one another— 

Let us hold hands and look ’. 
She, such-a very ordinary little woman; 

He, such a thumping crook; 
But both, for a moment, little lower than the angels 

___ In the teashop’s ingle-nook. 
That is exquisite; Hardy himself could not have 
done it better. 
K. W. GRANSDEN 


Magic and the Magician: E. Nesbit and 
her Children’s Books 


By Noel Streatfeild. Benn. 15s. 

The E. Nesbit centenary—her dates were 1858 to 
1924—has brought to the surface the very con- 
siderable undercurrent of enthusiasm for her 
children’s stories—kept more or less in print 
over the years by Messrs. Benn. It has also been 
the occasion for this curiously interesting book. 
- Ostensibly it is an account of E. Nesbit’s child- 
hood years and of her ten best tales—a simple 
enough matter for so seasoned a professional as 
Miss Streatfeild. But under the smooth and 
racing manner more problematic workings can 
be sensed: one member of a craft, you might 
say, is pondering on the motives and workman- 
ship of another. Magic and the Magician does 
not at all overlap the valuable Nesbit biography 
by Mrs. Langley Moore (1933). This was in 
many ways a startling document. Here, before 
the years of success, was the Fabian Nesbit, the 
bohemian hostess and harassed, breadwinning 
scribbler, stormily married to the rakish Hubert 
Bland, bringing up a mixed household of 
Bland’s bastards and her own surviving children. 
Miss Streatfeild’s book is designed for the 
young, and little or nothing of that adult history 
is to be found in it. Its basis is a small mine of 
_ material which Mrs, Langley Moore came upon 
too late to use in her own volume—a series of 
autobiographical sketches of E. Nesbit’s early 
“life written in 1896 for the now defunct Girl’s 
Paper. cdi are, as the extracts show, 


Aion they are Sali a clue to 
- Nesbit’s books. For, as Miss Streat- 


s. This is an important difference. 
childhood was far from conven- 
"a Pale a of an agricul- 


psc ea of the common man, and up 
_ And of course one sometimes agrees. Mr. § 


I an is an extraordinarily accurate observer 
ind recorder of middle-class manners and pre- 


teeta Yen tie incmsory of the 


st pencen, died when ~ 


Pair. We read of the 
; ‘school misery and of years 
Sent Ris Be in France and Germany with 
her kind but original mother and a tubercular 
older sister. Rescue came, as it were, with the 
Franco-Prussian War: at thirteen she was to 
know at last a settled country home in Kent, 
a garden, adored brothers, endless summers. 
The baffling part of the story has always tee 
in the books themselves. How, at the age of forty, 
did the facile and scrambling journalist suddenly 
turn into the writer of these brilliant tales, whose 
living essence is in their word and phrase? Miss 
Streatfeild had the solution in her hands, but 
somehow, in her typically hurried manner, let 


it go. It is actually Miss Eleanor Graham in 


her introduction to the new Puffin edition of 
The Treasure Seekers, who points to the bridge 
—those commissioned articles of 1896 on E. 
Nesbit’s childish past. In looking back, E. Nesbit 
had found her field. A year or so later she was 
_at work on the Bastable saga. 

And yet, there is no lack of penetrating obser- 
vations in Miss Streatfeild’s study. Why, she 
asks, did E. Nesbit time and again discard a 
popular set of characters in the face of her 
public and publishers? The question is a signi- 
ficant one: so is Miss Streatfeild’s reply. She 
discusses, too, the powerful image of the house 
in the Nesbit books; the reason why the setting 
is so often London rather than the countryside; 
the motive for the terrifying scenes—the only 
ones of their kind in Nesbit—running through 
The Enchanted Castle. On the Bastable charac- 
ters she is superb. She is really at her best in 
the accounts of the books; they offer a fresh road 
into the familiar Nesbit-world, but one in keep- 
ing with the youthful vivacity of the place; 
nostalgia is lit by discovery. Adult Nesbiters will 
find much to interest them in Magic and the 
Magician, but it is not often that,a work of this 
Kind can be recommended so positively, as an 
mmnaginative adventure in itself, for the young. 

Naomi LEwis 


World Without War. By J. D. Bernal. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. 
Professor Bernal has written a remarkable book. 
It is astonishing that a specialist in physics and 
chemistry should have so wide an interest in 
his fellow beings and know so much of the 
Powers that modern science is contributing to 
their welfare. The need for increased endowment 


of those engaged in fundamental research in all 


_the sciences, the dangers of nuclear warfare, ways 
of ending the ‘cold war’, the future of food 
supply, the radical improvement necessary in 
our transport system, the conquest of incurable 
: se, are some of the many subjects he writes 
‘about with a wealth of facts, figures, and 


diagrams. He does not proclaim himself either 


an. optimist or a meliorist, but every reader who 
studies what he has to say will feel’ that, if we 
can’ keep the peace and behave ourselves, the 
future is going to be vastly better for our 
“descendants than ever it has been, In a sense, 
‘in Emerson’s phrase, all the good things are on 
‘the highway. Transformed by the techniques and 
discoveries of science they are potentially in our 
rm and on our lands, But we must have 
Peace; we must behave ourselves, We must 
co-operate with, if we cannot love, those whom 
we dislike. The resources of the more fortunate 


investment for the future welfare of the world 


as a whole. - 

As a scientist Professor Bernal is optimistic 
about the potentialities of research properly but 
not ‘bossily’? planned; the ~ discoveries of 
research are always rewarding. But, like 


Chesterton’s Father Brown, he realizes that the — 


difficulty is less to find the solutions as to find 
the problems, We have to find the easy problems 
first, to do ‘ the work that’s nearest ’. Those who 
worry about the food. supply for the ever- 
increasing population of the world will be 
interested in what he has to say-on the harvest 
from the sea and what might be synthesized 
from neglected material on land. And those who 
know what can be done today in the chemical 
laboratory will not be too surprised by his 
speculation that one day we may equal, maybe 
even surpass, our present greatest chemist—the 
living cell. : 
A. S. RUSSELL 


The Decipherment of Linear B. By 
John Chadwick. Cambridge. 18s. 6d. 

From Mycenae to Homer. A study in 
early Greek literature and art. 


By T. B. L. Webster. Methuen. 30s. 
A young architect of thirty who had done ‘a 
bit of Greek’ at Stowe, in 1952 made the most 
exciting discovery in Greek studies since 
Schliemann excavated Mycenae and Evans 
Knossos. Four years later he was dead, just 
before the triumphant publication of his Docu- 
ments in Mycenaean Greek, written with Chad- 
wick as his expert in Greek philology, Chadwick 
now gives a popular but scholarly account of 
the whole decipherment, and what Ventris’s 


“overwhelming modesty’ had partly concealed ~ 


becomes clearer, his personality and the com- 
ponents of his genius, indomitable work and 
brilliant flair..-The process of decipherment is 
traced in more detail; also its reception and 
acceptance by all but a few whose errors are 
here briefly exposed; and. Chadwick ends with 
a cautious review of what light has been thrown 
on the Mycenean age and what darkness 
remains, perhaps to be dissipated by new tablets 
from Iolcos or Cyprus. 


Professor Webster is less cautious, and dis- — 


cusses boldly the ‘thorny problem’ at which 
Chadwick only glances. The decipherment of 
Linear B is not the only development which 
makes a new comprehensive review of the 
Homeric problem-in English timely, since Sir 
Maurice Bowra’s in 1930 and Nilsson’s in 1933. 
Milman Parry began in 1928 to show that 
Homer is the product of a tradition of oral 
extemporization in formulaic language, but his 
ideas have made their way only slowly. But more 
important for Professor Webster’s approach is 
that the dark age between the collapse of the 
Mycenean kingdoms about 1200 and the first 
emergence of classical Greece in the eighth 
century has ceased to be so dark. Its scanty 
remains have been increased by digging, at 
Smyrna for imstance, and re-interpreted. It can 
now be seen that the preservation of the 
Mycenean poetic tradition is due to Athens, 
which successfully resisted two attacks of the 
invading Dorians and protected the refugees 
from Pylos and elsewhere. Athens then became 
the centre in which the new geometric art (and 
the new practice of cremation) arose and was 
carried over all Greece. At Athens Greek 
mythology was systematized about a few genera- 


/) 
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never existed outside the vases can be 


Tesetisck of “Hesiod and to ‘the overseas Ton tre 


Siairioi of Homer, oa 


evidence for the Greek spoken when the oral — 
‘tradition that culminated in Homer began, The 
_ greater mass of more varied documents from the 
Near Eastern kingdoms of the Mycenean age 


a have perhaps tempted Professor Webster to 
_ assume too easily that the Mycenean Wanax was 


likewise a divine king. But even if no literary 
text has yet come to light in Greece, he is right 
to devote a chapter to Mycenean poetry. How 


much in Homer is Mycenean, can be disputed, — 
and Professor Webster claims only what cannot. 


be later. Mycenean vases represent various ee 
_ cal performances and scenes parallel to poetry, if 
not derived from it. But how does he know that 
_ these poets sang ‘in double short rhythm” and 
mot in hexameters? As for geometric art from 
about 1000 B.c. to 700, he-persuades us to look 
at it with new interest as a major art with new 
principles of composition, which he finds also - 
in Homer’s technique of composition. 

If this parallel between visual and verbal arts 
seems doubtful, scenes on geometric vases are 
certainly derived from poetry: the shields that 
Snly an 
attempt to interpret poetic tradition. But the 
miracle of Homer is more than traditional tech- 
nique and can be interpreted only as the personal 
genius of one, or at most two, great poets who. 
composed the Iliad, ‘not long, if at all, before 


750 B.c. and the Odyssey, not long, if at all, after 


720’ for performance by relays of reciters at a 
great festival, the Iliad for Poseidon at Mycale, 
the Odyssey for Apollo at Delos. The poet(s) 
used alphabetic writing to construct his subtle 
unities and to teach his team: 
_ within an oral tradition, Professor Webs does 
not make quite clear. 
Few scholars have the varied skills suaed 


Eto attempt so ambitious a literary and archaeo-_ 


logical synthesis as this book provides. It is 
fascinating, but not easy, reading, as the argu- 
ment is close and sometimes technical. But 
Professor Webster’s picture emerges with grow- 
ing clarity and persuasiveness. He deserves con- 
- gratulation for putting all the questions together 


afresh in the form which present knowledge — 
_ demands, and so advancing Homeric criticism 
toa new stage. 


C.*G: HARDIE 


Temiar Jungle: A Malayan Journey — 
- By John Slimming. Murray. 18s. 

_ This book treats of the same aboriginal people 

‘as did ‘Noone of the Ulu, recently published, 

and therefore invites comparison with it. Temiar 

_Fungle is much the better book, being based on 


personal experience and not compiled from 


letters. The style is good, but there is some 
loose writing and several ambiguities (e.g., the 
“poor ambassadors’ on page 12 may have been 
poor in worldly goods but they were good 
ambassadors, and, page 142, ‘ sexual intercourse 
before puberty is severely punished by flogging 
or fines’ presumably does not mean exactly what 
it says). One point is worthy of mention, not so 
much as a criticism of this book as of current 


ee usage. Perahu (thus printed) has long been ~ 


anglicized as prau, prahu, or proa, as given in 


=  Chambers’s Dictionary, but the Shorter Oxford 


curiously omits all three. (Has the O.E.D. not 
read Henty?) The word rotan (rattan, ratan) 


Sone 


exactly how, © 


would not be approved by many—in particular, 


» it would earn the condemnation: of Sir pianeton 2 


Churchill! 
These details, however, are spacosndary to the 
author’ s success in coming to sympathetic grips 


with the Temiar, and to his vivid realization of - 


the jungle. Mr. Slimming, whose concern both 
as an Assistant Protector of Aborigines and as a 
-human being | was primarily for the protection of 
the Temiar, was in frequent conflict with the 
Special Branch of the police charged with ‘ deny- 
ing’ these people to the Chinese Communists. 


to produce ‘jungle slums’, while their deserted 
ladangs (cultivated clearings), ironically enough, 
often supplied the Communists with the food 
that resettlement was intended to deny them. 

. What will be the fate of the aborigines in 
flependent Malaya? Mr. Slimming speaks of 
the arrogant contempt with which the Malays 
habitually treat the aborigines and says that ‘ the 
problem lies deep in the Malay character which 
is unlikely to change’. Certainly this attitude is 
at the other pole of tolerance for fellow creatures 
to that of the young Temiar woman whom Mr. 
Slimming describes as suckling her baby at one 
breast and a wild pig at the other. 

The illustrations are superb, and the picture 
of Chabok alone is calculated to win over the 
reader to the cause of the Temiar. 

VICTOR PURCELL 


The Ancient Tinea of Onniean and 
Modern Biblical Studies © 
By F. M. Cross. Duckworth. 21s. 


This is a book for those who already know some- 
thing about the study of the Old Testament and 
of Christian origins, The footnotes are extensive, 
so much so that thrice they oust the text and 
occupy a whole page, and the author expects 
the reader to find out for himself the meaning 
of such sigla as 4Qqoha (a fragment of Eccle- 
siastes found in Cave IV) and 4QFlor (wholly 
mysterious), He prints Greek words in Greek 
type and transliterates Hebrew and Aramaic 
words in such a way that those who know no 
Hebrew will find them meaningless and those 
who know the language will find them more 
difficult to read than Hebrew type. But these 


vare only the incidental inconveniences of a book 


which can almost be described as authoritative 
in spite of the extreme difficulty of writing any- 
thing on this subject which is not provisional, 

Dr, Cross is one of a small team employed 
in the Palestine Archaeological Museum in col- 
lating, reading and editing the thousands of 
fragments, large and small, of scrolls from 
Qumran and its environs which have in recent 
years been: discovered,.He is a master of his 
subject; he is widely read in all the miscel- 
laneous and widely-distributed literature on the 
subject which has appeared since 1949, and 
alike on the archaeological, literary, palaeo- 
graphical and linguistic evidence his judgment 
cannot fail to carry weight with those who know 
something about ancient history and ancient 
Semitic literature. “ 

Dr. Cross claims that ten years’ work on the 
Scrolls has produced enough evidence to estab- 
lish a number of facts concerning the Qumran 
sect firmly and finally, and he makes a good 
case to support his claim, The archaeological 


: appears vtaetied a commas. 
Sats This deanglicization, which is now fashionable, 
Linear B gives us Ranty and tantaliainges 


“resettlement ’ imposed on them intended 


seuines of the ‘Serolls). Fouts us to place 
writing of the main documents of the sect, the — 
Manual of Discipline and the Damascus Docu- — 
ment, much after 100 B.c, The identification of 
the sect as the Essenes is almost certain. Theories — 
which either relegate all the documents to the 
Middle Ages or identify the Wicked Priest and 
the Righteous Teacher with characters. (Jewish © 
or Christian) of the first cout A.D, are NOW 
finally ruled out of court. |The identification 
of the Wicked Priest with Alexander Jannaeus — 
is remotely improbable. No book of the Bible 
can possibly have been written later than about , 
160 B.c.; no Psalms, for instance can any longer 

be described as Maccabaean. These are some of: 
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ment of the known facts inexorably drives us. — 
He deals with every aspect of his subject, 


4 
4 
- the conclusions to which Dr, Cross’ sober state- e 
9 
E 


’ including the light thrown by it on Old Testa- 


ment textual criticism and, in consequence, eas 
has to deal in its turn with the contribution — 
_of the Scrolls to our knowledge of early Chris- 

‘tianity. In spite of a postscript which points out 
very briefly some of the differences between the _ 
Essenes and the Christians, Dr, Cross leaves the _ 
impression that he is too ready to be confident _ 
that important resemblances between the two 
faiths have been established, He goes far beyond 
the evidence in suggesting that the Dead Sea . 
Scrolls give us the key to the origin of the 4 
distinctive ideas of the Fourth Gospel; he fails 
to bring into proper prominence the obvious dif- 
ference between the second Messiah of the ~ 
Essenes, one of a pair, of the priestly line of 
Aaron, and the solitary Messiah of the Chris- _ 
tians whom nobody calls a priest except the — 
author of the Hebrews, and even he derives his — 
priestly descent from Melchizedek, in a manner 
quite unparalleled in the Scrolls. And he makes — 
too much of the far from impressive points of _ 
resemblances between the Essene and the Chris- — 
tian ministries. Anglicans, Methodists and 
Presbyterians are today all asking themselves, 
‘What is a bishop? ’ We do not believe that they 
will find any satisfactory answer by examining 
the mebaqger of the Qumran sect, _ 

__ Affinities between the faith of the Essenes and 
the Christians are still a matter of debate and of 
opinion, and are likely to remain so for some 
time. Dr. Cross’s book deserves admiration for its 
treatment of those aspects of his subject where 
debate should now be ending. € 
‘ pS RP.G.Hanson 


cage Birds of West Africa Pers. 
By D. Bannerman. ae 2S... Sa een a 
Penguin Books. 2s. 6d. 
Dr. Bannerman, one of our most indefatigable 
ornithologists, has condensed the information in — 
his eight-volume classic on the birds of West i 
Africa to make a guide that describes in detail — 
practically all the larger birds found between the 
Senegal River and the Cameroon-Nigerian high- bere 
lands. The terse descriptions of each species are — 
crammed with facts, and there is an excellent 
5d eae ection to each sean The beautiful : 


wold. This oak is indiepaaaae to “all:xiat 
whose business or pleasure tabes. them to 
Wiese Africa. : 2 
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the thines they say! 


The trouble with the workers 1s — they don’t work hard enough ! 


Hold on! Some of them are having to work too hard for the results that they achieve. 


That's odd, coming from you. Haven't you made a great thing 
of Work Study in I.C.I. ? 


Yes, we aim to help everyone work more effectively, by studying the jobs 
they are doing. We try to discover unnecessary drudgery or strain, 


frustrating time spent waiting for instructions, tools, materials and so on. 
You make it sound quite pleasant . . . But what about the old stopwatch? 


i Well, we use it for measuring time — just as we use weighing machines to measure 
quantities and rulers to measure lengths. We don’t 
_ guess a ton of salt for a customer, and we don’t guess times when we’re 
dealing with the way the other fellow does his job — it wouldn’t be fair. 


And it pays? : 
47° Would we employ a Work Study staff of 1,400 if it didn’t ? I can remember when one 
of our manufacturing Divisions was thinking of spending a million pounds 


on a new factory, but they were able to postpone it for years, 


m = you have hens hata what Work Study provides. 
zee More and more Ded ple are opie to face facts each year. 
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THE*LITS-TENER 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Public Eye 


LAST WEEK’S ‘Panorama’ (December 1) was 
excellent. We began promisingly with John 
Freeman putting a series of searching and care- 
fully thought out questions to Colonel Maurice 
Buckmaster about the organization of ‘S.O.E.’, 
the network of British agents in France during 
the war, which has recently been coming in for 
serious Criticism. I am not well enough up ‘in 
the background to these allegations to be able to 
judge whether Mr. Freeman made his. point. 
Colonel Buckmaster defended himself with dig- 
nity and conveyed something of the sad isolation 
of secret operations: nobody thanks you if it 
goes right, everyone blames you if 
it goes wrong. But the matter is 
clearly one which affects the lives 
and honour of a number of people ‘ 
and as such deserved airing. 
We also saw (on film) something 
of the work of Father Pire, a 
Belgian Dominican who has been 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for 
his ‘European villages’ which are 
helping refugees to find their way 
back to life. But the coup of the 
evening concerned coups d'état: 
Robert Kee’s interviews with General 
Abboud, who has taken over control 
in the Sudan, and General Khan, 
who has taken over Pakistan (the 
first .independent Commonwealth 
country to reject democracy). Both 
countries have a high percentage of 
illiterates, 85 per cent. in Pakistan, 
90 per cent. in the Sudan. In both, 
the politicians were blamed for their 
failure to apply democracy ‘ effec- 
tively ’. Britain, for once, was not 
blamed: as General Khan magnani- 
mously put it, ‘it’s no use trying to 


An Irish tenth-century house carved in stone’on top of a 


cross: 
Treasure ” series on December 5 


‘Panorama ’ 


seen in ‘ Bells, Books, and Croziers’, in the ‘ Buried 


rake up the past’. Despite his Sandhurst charm, 
I thought Khan had a somewhat casual attitude 
towards some of the details of his régime; he 
appeared to have forgotten, for instance, what 
penalties: were being imposed for what crimes. 
We also heard much about the restoration of 
democracy, once a workable and suitable consti- 
tution. was found: a compromise, one gathered, 
between the chaos and irresponsibility of too 
many political parties and the dictatorship of a 
single strong-man party with no opposition 
at all. 

Mr. Kee summed up admirably. Would these 
men whom we had seen and heard, and who 
seemed to be decent and honest, be able and 
willing to hand back to democracy the power 
they had so plausibly usurped? I was left with 
the reflection, perhaps over-optimistic, that even 


on December 1: 


a dictator, by allowing himself to be 
questioned like this, submits to some sort 
of, democratic process. The public eye of 
television carries the truth, or some of 
the truth, about his régime abroad, and 
the fact that he is prepared to assist in 
this may be a hopeful sign. 

More than a thousand years ago, what 
Yeats called ‘the holy land of Ireland’, 
perched on the very edge of the then 
known world, sent out her art; her learn- 
ing, and her piety to England and much 
of Europe. Last Friday’s programme in 
the ‘Buried Treasure’ series, ‘ Bells, 
Books, and Croziers’, re-created that 
golden age for us in a sequence of imagi- 
natively chosen and strikingly well 
photographed examples of Celtic art. We 
saw illuminated . manuscripts, stone 
crosses, metal reliquaries; we visited the 
ruins of the island monastery of Skellig, 
where the monks continued the tradition 
of the desert fathers and lived like 
groups of hermits, together yet apart, 
each in his beehive cell. These ‘ Buried 
Treasure’ programmes are undoubtedly 
the best thing of their kind on television. 
By assembling views of actual sites, and 
of objects in museums abroad, they bring 


still from a film on the work of Father Pire, 


winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, in his ‘European villages’ for refugees 
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Cherry Kearton and Toto in Africa: from the pro- 
gramme about this pioneer in wild-life photography 
in ‘ Look’ on December 4 


the art and life of the past most 
beautifully to life in a way no other 
medium can. 

Earlier in the week we had the 
first of a new series of travelogues, 
“A Summer in Sicily’. A young 
Australian couple climbed Mount 
Etna and brought back an interest- 
ing film record of that snowy waste 
land of craters, where the heat of 
boiling lava vies with the cold, as 
steam from. the earth’s central fires 
forces its way between the ice- 
cracks. We saw the volcano oblig- 
ingly erupt at night, and the lava 
track. rolling forward like an 
armoured division. One admired the 
enthusiasm of these amateurs, whose 
first visit this was, not just to Sicily 
but to Europe. But there was rather 
too much commentary. 

On December 4- ‘Look’ paid 
tribute to ‘The Start of it All’: the 
late Cherry Kearton, the pioneer 
photographer of wild life. Peter 
Scott talked to his widow, whose 
reminiscences were illustrated with 
some of Kearton’s ‘ first-ever’ stills and movies 
of wild birds and big game: the latter filmed in 
close-up, in the days before the invention of 
telephoto-lenses and national parks made this 
kind of work comparatively safe. 

Last week, ‘Tonight’ celebrated its four 
hundredth edition, and also its award as the 
best factual programme on either channel. Mr. 
Michelmore also received a personal award. Let 


me add my own congratulations to all -con-. 


cerned, What other programme could: appear 
five nights a week without ever becoming stale, 
pretentious, boring, or silly? 

K. W. GRANSDEN | 


DRAMA “ 
A Miracle Play 


IN HANDLING for Sunday night the story of 
Bernadette Soubirous, the girl whose visions, 
alleged or actual, put Lourdes so prominently 


on the map of pilgrimage, Michael YVoysey had 
obvious difficulties to face. Those Protestants © 


who are*most suspicious of Mariolatry were 


‘confronted with a form of Christianity in which — 


the Trinity seemed to be almost forgotten, so 
much was the emphasis on Our Lady. The anti- 
clericals and rationalists were shown a grotesque 
view of the local secular authorities, who had 


— 
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Sresumably to maintain the laws of 
France pertaining to religious prac- 
ices in 1858. In doing that duty the 
ficials were presented as vain, in- 
sompetent boobies who might have 
igured as the light relief in an ancient 
musical comedy. After all, the 
secularists had some reason in history 
(or associating Rome with reactionary 
dolitics and crafty intrigue. 

The story of Bernadette Soubirous 
herself, like any treatment of a known 
event, could not have any suspense. 
We know that she won. Believers and 
inbelievers in the play could only 
assert their faith in the child or their 
rejection of her claims. Ninety 
minutes of that, even with a crowd 
mopping and mowing in the back- 
ground in a frenzy of faith, provided 
i monotonous spectacle. Interest, 
accordingly, had to be found in the 
treatment of Bernadette in writing 
and performance. 

Here is a part which cannot fail if 
there is any sincerity in playing it. 
Every kind of sentiment is, from the 
start, on the side of a child who is 
poor, ill, hungry, holy, visionary, 
ersecuted, and a mysterious source of the 
miraculous: There was at least a suggestion in 
he facts as stated that the girl, an invalid 
ypproaching puberty and mentally ‘retarded’, 
aad some hysterical elements: so one expected 
3 pinched, undeveloped, and nervous creature. 
in Chloe Gibson’s production and Mary 
Webster’s performance there was an obvious 
resolution to keep hysteria out of it. The girl 
was as solid a simpleton as you would find in 
any English village when times are good and 
‘ood abundant. Perhaps Bernadette ‘really did 
look that, but since there was so much stress on 
hunger in the home as well as hints of a 
rubercular cough, one naturally was surprised by 
this presentation: but there could be no question 
of intense and moving dedication to the part. 
One of the better performances came from John 
Welsh as the local Dean. 

We were given our warning about Patrick 
Hamilton’s ‘ The Duke in Darkness’, a play of 
1942 now produced for television (December 6) 
by Stephen Harrison. Send the children to bed: 
soax nervous Aunt Edna into retiring with a 
zood book. It is true that one medieval French 
Duke did threaten to put out the eyes of a 
captive Duke with a red-hot iron, and then was 
jissuaded. But the same situation occurs, with 


Centre, foreground, Campbell Singer as John Unthank, and (on his left) 
Douglas Muir as Bill Jessel, his assistant, in the first of three stories 
about the ‘ Private Investigator ’ on December 4 


THE“EPSPFENER 


Scene from ‘Bernadette Soubirous’ on December 7, with (left, front) 
George Murcell as Francois, Bernadette’s father; (in hat) Margaretta Scott 
as Madame Millet; (centre) Mary Webster as Bernadette; (behind her) 
Howard Lamb as Sergeant d’Angla; and (on Bernadette’s left) Margot 


Van Der Burgh as Louise, her mother 


more horror since the likely victim is 
a child, in Shakespeare’s ‘ King 
John’. The extraction of eyes, as it 
were teeth, but without anaesthetic, 
is also a publicly seen episode in 
‘King Lear’. As both of these plays 
are in the usual cufriculum of ‘ Eng. 
Lit.’ for the young, there did not 
seem great reason for alarm. In any 
case Stephen Harrison directed this 
incident with so little emphasis on the 
bad Duke’s gloating cruelty that no 
one, I fancy, can have been much 
perturbed about the good Duke’s 
future vision. 

The establishment in which the 
good Duke was chateau-bottled by his 
enemy offered, with its wide-open 
balcony, fair opportunities to an 
escapist once he had woven his rope 
and got the right information about 
where to turn when he reached the 
outer world. The prisoner had to get 
rid, as’ kindly as possible, of an old companion 
and fellow-captive who had gone mad: once 
that piece of euthanasia had been achieved, and 
the bad Duke tricked about the good Duke’s 
powers of vision, all was plain galloping. It 
seemed to me that Stephen 
Murray was being wasted in 
this cloak, dagger, and red- 
hot-poker world, while 
Elwyn  Brook-Jones was 
being cautiously frightened 
of being too frightful. 
William Russell gave a vivid 
picture of a young man to 
the rescue, and David Mark- 
ham moved plausibly ‘round 
the bend ’. 

In ‘ Private Investigator ’, 
written and produced by 
Arthur Swinson, we had the 
first of three dramatized 
episodes based on the work 
of an English detective 
agency. In this opening story 
there had been some dirty 
work about the purchase, 
with foreign currency, of a 
house in Brittany. The tel- 
ling of the affair was handi- 
capped by the presence of 
too many characters with 
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too little to do. Twenty-one named 
. persons and others nameless made a 
large company in a_ thirty-minute 
sketch, and the viewer could well 
begin to feel baffled. Campbell Singer, 
who has so reassuringly represented 
the official ‘ dicks’ in many a ‘ who- 
dunnit’” on the stage, now spoke and 
“sleuthed ’ for Private Enterprise with 
a no Jess solid and likeable appeal to 
public confidence. 
Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
A New Anger 


THE FACT THAT the Drama Depart- 
ment is now taking the place of the 
try-out theatre makes one’s approach 
to certain plays rather cautious. 
Though some plays may achieve 
broadcasting success, one is reminded 
that, though they may commend 
themselves to the lone listener, they 
may not survive the social self-con- 
sciousness of the theatre audience. 


Stephen Murray (left) as the Duke of Laterraine and William 
Russell as Voulain in ‘ The Duke’in Darkness’? on December 6 


When the plays pack social kidney punches like 
the splendid ones in ‘The Sky-Line’, by Mr. 
Charles Lloyd-Jones, one fears for them, even 
though they well deserve theatrical success. 

“The Sky-Line’ is not a fashionable play. Its 
central figure is a man who believes that spiri- 
tual equilibrium can be achieved only by relating 
oneself to the context of history and who dies, 
shouting for truth, in the last act. It displays 
teddy boys as irredeemable beasts of violence 
and a sleeping-bag intellectual as a self-seeker 
who merely wants to use the search for truth 
as a publicity gimmick, Before the ranks of 
Suburbia cheer, it also exposes the habit-bound 
smugness of those who accept half-truths 
because a search for anything more would 
involve discomfort. 

The play takes place in the park of a provin- 
cial town. Henry Blake (Mr. Ernest Clark) a 
middle-aged silversmith, walks in the park to 
look at a plaque which he has made and which 
commemorates a local historian. While he is 
thus avoiding his tyrannous wife, Harmony 
(Miss Peggy Thorpe-Bates), and her do-goody 
brother (Mr. Hugh Manning) he is attacked by 
a teddy boy (Mr. Reginald Jessup) who wants 
to destroy the plaque. 

He is stunned and is succoured by Shirley 
(Miss June Tobin) a lapsed teddy girl with 
vague but sincere ideas about decent behaviour 
and thought, Their conversation, which was 
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Who are am men i Behied the 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN? 


ca 


The man on the left is a very famous person indeed. 
Far too famous, unfortunately, to have his name bandied 
about in advertisements. An eagle-eyed expert could, 


however, recognise him by the pattern of his tie or the 


colour of his socks. It seems a pity that his tie is hidden 


and his socks are printed in black and white. 


_ The man in the centre, as our illustration clearly shows, 


- ; 
is standing on his head. Perhaps he is registering disap- 


proval of the Manchester Guardian. Perhaps he is ahome- 
sick Australian. Perhaps he is standing on |his head for 


health reasons. Whatever his motive, it is quite pleasant 


_to have him there, a living symbol of the Manchester 
' Guardian’s tolerance, respect for minority opinion, and 


twenty or thirty other shining virtues. 


\ 


_ The man on the right, however, is standing firmly on | 
his feet. He is doing this because he is forthright, out-_ 
_-right, upright, and downright, and also because it brings 


his head into line with the Manchester Guardian, which 
he is reading. The Manchester Guardian (as he can see 
clearly from where he is standing) is also forth-, out-, 
up-, and downright: It’s rather entertaining, too, and he 
reads it regularly, apleasure which costs him threepence a 


_ day. Threepence!'They’ll be giving awaysteam-yachts next. 
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Red Paes 
SANTENAY, 1950 


9/6 per bottle | : 4 < 


: _ White Burgundy | 
“POUILLY: ) 9 


PUISSE, 1955.4 


10/- per bottle 


Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered 
carriage paid. Orders for 1 or 2 bottles, swtip 
please add 2/6 for parang and delivery. (;+Sauieot 
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Ss Sa ae Ge Shirley 


The teddy "les who has 


i] ipstick that lasts all night’ 
Lloyd-Jones has 
Se ee on the phoney 
most of us inhabit. 

he Seeipaae a 


: not Bapeitcsy Socal to 
tish audiences. Biecch it works through to 
conclusion that we must learn to accept 
other as we are and that we must—if we 
ve not read Hume—get used to the idea that 
fe are each alone, the means to this end are 
vy going to those who are not Roman 
vatholics. 
The play was about a woman Sehing for 
Possession of her husband who wanted to 
me a priest. She wins, but not before a 
priest has doubted his profession, and her hus- 
band and the abbot of the sanctuary in which 
the action takes Place have indulged in a ton of 
sophistry. Though ‘ Inquisition’ did not have a 
universal appeal it was technically a fine play 
and it would be interesting to hear some of 
Signor Fabbri’s less secular works. 

Of the short plays last week, ‘ Saturday 
‘“Matinée’ had the pick. There was ‘The 
McAndrew Family’, a polished piece of jovial 
blarney by Mr. , Joseph Schull, and ‘The 
Kasantsev Affair’ by Arkadij “Avertchenko, 
which was a eaee. comedy of Russian man- 


Michael Bakewell, and I felt that the Russian 
Diece was really enjoyed by its cast. 

‘The Tulip Major’ by Miss Rosamunde 
Pilcher was a fitting accompaniment to the 
ne of matinée tea trays. The talent of Dun- 

dee Repertory Company was wastefully deployed 
“eaaamee ee 
_ Ian RopGER 


ey ; 
THE SPOKEN WorD- ; 
ees, One and Many 


a voices or recording, there was 


poe but it pro- li 


in ia assault returns ‘ . 


ners. Both plays were smartly produced by Mr. 


ely, “and 


t Lawrence will 


. ght up a crop of 
soul of friendship, 
. He was ‘ thickset, 


a pati arcte eae of the latter’s wiies 
somehow arrested the man of action. And 
pest plage remained unanswered: 


attempt +‘ Rotch it? A nauk appearance, be- 


medalled, at an official reception would have 
bee 1 enough to Aan the trick—without commit- 


s programme was quite an effective mon- 
of monologues—a style of feature-building 
which’ is difficult in itself and all too often 
attempted. It serves well for portraying an indi- 
vidual. But when it comes to a community, as in 
the ‘ Portrait of Crawley New Town’ (arranged 
and~ produced by Eric Ewens and Anthony 
Thwaite), the effect can be too limiting. Listen- 
ing to this piece, I began to wonder if the deni- 
zens of Crawley were on speaking terms with 
each other. Fortunately—after an opening. in- 
vocation which, with its references to ‘ vision’ 
and ‘ enterprise ’ had a flavour of boost about it 


—the speakers were all eager to have their say 


for and against their newly created home town 
whose population has grown from 10,000 to 
45,000 i in eight years. 

There was a choice blending of views, from- 
enthusiasm about the ‘astonishing friendliness 


5 and co-operation ’” to the downri ht assertion of 
‘old pad new don’t mix’. And t 


tere were some 


ie = es 


alisite’ abidy. in labechi-dak from a ign ioe 
who couldn’t care less, and a rhapsody from a 
lady who keeps herself to her television: ‘ Down 
here, it’s my only pleasure. Honestly, I don’t 
if I get square eyes. . . And I won’t stop 
ild looking either’. It was the same voice, 


s as being ‘too churchified’. But, good as 
ese solos were, I look forward, in other pro- 
es of this type, to hearing the participants 
- to each other, instead of being guided— 
er tactfully—past the listener through an 
invisible turnstile. 

_ Which makes it all the sadder to have to con- 
fess that the one full-scale debate of the week, 
> Fifty-one Society, was a disappointment. 
‘subject, ‘ Christianity and the family today’, 
res up vistas of platitudes, scarcely one of 
failed to appear. But the fault lay chiefly 
Proponent, Canon G. B. Bentley, who 
by serving up what I can only describe as 
xy on ice. The tone in which he invoked 
tk ysterious unity ’ of marriage was sufficient 

© chill the most marital backbone. And it was 
ar from his replies to objections that any 
: on his dogmatic positions was—indefen- 
Animus, polite but not animated, seemed 
orm the rest of the discussion, and ‘close up 
ues, until, at the last moment, a voice from 
back spoke up against the universal cult of 
narrias ge and the ‘ happy ey '—a conspiracy 


f one kind of human relationship at the 
se of every other was the statement of the 


an ex- - 


slogging 
Listenin 


forty-minnte iaity ‘drill { fide every serving man, ‘ 


in the Cypriot vernacular? 
DavipD Pau 


MUSIC 


‘+e Sweet Desipience _ 


Bice WAS RIGHT, Didee est desipere in loco; 


it is pleasant to come off the high horse and — 
enjoy trifles. And it need not involve, as Smith 


minor thought, ‘boozing at the local’, but, 


where music is concerned, it means turning 
_ from the high peaks of Bach and Beethoven to 


the gentler, less distinguished, lowlands that lie 
between them. 

We had several programmes of the kind last 
week. There was one played by the Golds- 
brough Ore under Maurice Miles on 
Friday, which consisted of a Harp Concerto by 
Krumpholz+there’s a desipient composer for 


you!—a Sinfonia by J. C. Bach and Mozart’s | 


Concerto for flute and harp which is sufficiently 


ala mode de Paris not to transgress our limits. 


Gwendolen ‘Mason, the harpist, and Richard 


Adeney, the flautist, contributed unblemished 


performances to our enjoyment. 

The harp might be called the desipient instru- 
ment par excellence and we have been hearing 
a lot of it lately; and, if its tones sometimes 
become cloying and insipid, it never degenerates 
into that sound as of ‘the thrashing of bird- 
cages’ to which Philip Hope-Wallace likened 
the performance of some harpsichordist. Then 
there is the guitar, which we have heard in the 
hands of its old master, Segovia, and its young 
master, Julian Bream, who has been borne to 
surprising, but wholly merited, success on the 
wave of teen-age enthusiasm for the plucked 
string. During the last week we heard him play 
lute-music by Dowland, and also accompanying 
Peter Pears in some of his songs. 

The Songs from the Chinese for tenor and 
guitar by Benjamin Britten, which followed, 
hardly fit into our context, for they demanded, 
and deserved, the resumption of ‘ sapience’, of 
close attention. Sad they are, and beautiful, 
these songs, and they bear further witness to 
Britten’s ability to master a new medium and 


conjure fresh sounds from it to illuminate the 


poems, translated by Arthur Waley, he has set. 

Johan Helmich Roman, whose centenary was 
celebrated with a concert of his music played by 
the London Chamber Orchestra under Anthony 
Bernard, let us relax once more in our cosiest 
chairs. The Swedish composer’s music is 
Italianate in idiom, standing in manner some- 
where between Bach’s muscular polyphony and 
Handel’s gravity. A personal individuality 
appeared now and then, especially in the Violin 
Concerto where the soloist was Lionel Bentley 
who leads the orchestra. If this was for the 
listener an undemanding programme, that does 
not mean that for the performers and for the 
back-room boys who brought the music to the 
stage of performance it was a trivial task. A 
great deal of musicological work must likewise 
have been involved in preparing the series of 
programmes devoted to Franz Danzi, a senior 


contemporary of Beethoven, who seems to have © 


speciaiized in writing works for wind ensembles. 
I hope that my silence about them when they 
were first. played in September was not taken 
for contempt. 

But enough of engaging trifles! We must to 
the heights. The climax, as it should have been, 
of the series ‘of Beethoven concerts given by the 
Philharmonia Orchestra was reached on Thurs- 


NL a 


et hy: 


ay “which was Rested by the First in 
‘ fc major. In the continued absence of Otto 
Klemperer, the concert was conducted by Paul 
’ Hindemith. Alas! distinction as a composer and 
intellectual power as a musician do not 
_ necessarily make a great conductor. The ‘early 
symphony was given a very deliberate, unsmiling 
_ performance. Even the famous joke in the finale 
_went for nothing. One hoped that the greater 
music of the Ninth would strike sparks from the 
performers. But no, it was staid, well-considered, 
honourable; all the details were, nicely placed 
and were often delectable in themselves, But the 
great work remained earthbound, and we never 
attained the expected heights. The Philharmonia 


comparison. 


~ Chorus sang. eoieadiaie in the finale with, fem 


attack and steadily sustained tone at both 
extremes of the staves. There was a good solo. 
quartet, the soprano (Aase Nordmo-Lovberg) 
deserving special praise. Hans Hotter sang his 
recitative nobly, but would have achieved an 


even finer effect if he had been able to focus his 


voice more sharply on the notes. 
In the exchange of courtesies between London 


and Copenhagen on Saturday the Danes had the ~ 


best of it inperformance, while we, I think, 
scored higher points for creation. Berkeley’s 


' Serenade was beautifully played by the Danish 
strings, and its opposite number, a new Con-~. 
tion to a Feast of Pheasants. There’s desipience — 


certino by Herman Koppel, sounded tudgy in 
es Second Symphony, 


aoe 

was” Aoi <paes sc Jenser 
though possibly with too much empha 
its remorseless counterpoints and ruthle: 
staccato themes. | 

No one can be more rewardingly: desipient a 
than Sir Thomas Beecham. But on Wednesday — 
_ night he conducted Berlioz’s Messe des Morts. 


Were we allowed to hear this rarely performed 


work on the evening that used to be devoted to © 


*- such, things? No, we were fobbed off, by way 


of a ‘symphony concert’, with a couple of 
commercial recordings, excellent no doubt, made. 
by Sir Thomas. I accepted a tempting invita- 


for you! 
DYNELEY sem 
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John Blow: a - Skilful Seventeenth- ee, Composer 


By WATKINS SHAW 


om 


A programme for the 250th anniversary of Blow’s death will be broadcast at 625 ‘p.m. on Satur aye December 20° (hire) 


N London’s musical life during the last 


three decades of the seventeenth century, — 


John Blow (b. 1649) was one of the two 
leading native figures. The other was his 
“younger contemporary and former pupil, Henry 
Purcell. Between them they combined in their 
persons almost every. musical appointment of 
note in London, except that of Master of the 
King’s Band. (That was held by one Staggins, 
to us an obscure nonentity.) They seemed to 
be, as a contemporary wrote, a ‘ Mighty Pair! 
Of Jubal’s sacred art the greatest glory’. They 
belonged to London’s life and scene in that 
period when Dryden led in literature, when the 
recently founded Royal Society reflected a new 
spirit of intellectual inquiry; a period whose 
chief ornaments in philosophy and science were 
~ Locke and Newton and which in Wren pro- 
duced one of architecture’s greatest geniuses. 
~ Blow’s relationship with Purcell is interesting. 
‘When the exceptional genius of the younger 
man became evident, there was no suspicion of 
jealousy or of standing on the dignity of 
seniority on Blow’s part. Indeed, it is hardly 


possible to treat Blow’s departure from. the post | 


of organist of Westminster Abbey at the age of 


thirty as anything but a magnanimous gesture- 


to provide an opportunity for his former pupil. 
For Purcell’s part, he left in print a record of 
his testimony to Blow as ‘ One of the Greatest 
Masters in the World’. Even so, Blow would 
remain nothing more than a name in the history 
books were it not for his achievements as a com- 


poser. These in themselves have a considerable 


_ historical interest, about which it is desirable to 
say something, if that can be done without 
diverting attention from their artistic qualities. 


As a young man, from about 1670 onwards, . 


Blow began his work at a time when English 


composition was at a low ebb. Matthew Locke. 
(c. 1630-1677), whose waspish temperament 


_ probably made him an uncomfortable colleague, 
was its only strong figure. There was an 
insistent demand not only for new composi- 
tions, but for compositions in new forms 
and styles. The cantata-anthem with orchestra 
and solo voices,and not dissimilar works in the 
shape of secular odes for the Court—these 
represented a type of composition for which 
‘there was no obvious model and which had to 
be shaped, as it were, from scratch, (It may 
be well to add, for the sake of those familiar 
with them, that the anthems with string parts 
and solos, written early in the same century 
Byrd, Gibbons, and others, were not 
really models for this purpose at all, being com- 


pletely within the older polyphonic tradition. ) 
The efforts of the senior generation of English 


musicians towards meeting this situation were ~ 
' clumsy and ineffective, even childish. Catherine 


of Braganza, consort of Charles II, refused to 
part with the foreign musicians, Portuguese and 
Italian, whom she had brought to England with 
her: and only on the most extreme Chauvinist _ 
grounds could one complain of her attitude. It 
therefore fell to two younger men, Pelham 
Humfrey and John Blow, to develop, under the 
direct influence of the king, a worthy native 
school of composition. To this end Charles II 
sent Humfrey abroad to learn by travels in’ 
France and Italy, and he also drew the attention 
of Blow to the Italian style and stimulated na 
to take it for his model. 

It was Humfrey and Blow, then, who a 
the first steps to give character and quality to. 
the distinctively English ‘ Restoration’ anthem ° 
and ode; and it was by working in that same 
field that the young Purcell served his 
apprenticeship to musical composition. Humfrey 
died young (1674) and Blow was joined by 
Purcell from about 1678 as his principal fellow 
composer. A survey of the music written 
between 1680 and 1685 reveals a remarkable 
development in scale and in organization. In 
this we may surely see the result of fruitful 
interaction between the growing experience and 
unresting mind of the rather older man and the 
powerful imagination of his former pupil. 


-_ Blow’s copious and far-ranging output covers 


in general the same field as Purcell’s, but with 
notable differences of emphasis. Purcell attained © 
a great part of his full stature when writing form 
the theatre: Blow, after his exceedingly original © 
but early small- scale opera, Venus and Adonis, 
left dramatic music completely untouched. 
Purcell wrote two splendid sets of trio-sonatas — 
where Blow left one example only; on the other 
hand, Blow cultivated the composition of key- 
board music to a far more important extent . 
than Purcell and was more assiduous in writing 
church music. There are, of course, close 


resemblances of style between them, but it would 


be wrong to think of Blow’s music as a mere 

echo of the Purcellian idiom; for he has things» 
of his own to say in it. Similarly, it would be 

wrong to think of him primarily, or even 

chiefly, as a church composer, notwithstanding — 

the power of his. work in that capacity. 

The programme to be broadcast on December” 
20 will be devoted exclusively to Blow’s secular © 
music. Though the individual items composing — 
it are of very different types, and span the — 


" , 


dance movements, yet it was in.the form of the 


‘on the grand, extended virtuoso scale, though » 
‘the item chosen for this programme is the most 


bring the kids and lambs, is in an utterly 
_ different style from the Oxford ‘Act Music’. 


place of the rhapsodic outpouring of Awake 


extremes. Wieieeh his aide and later styles, 
they all possess*in marked degree a fertile and 
sustained power of invention. Most of all is 
this true of the Chaconne in G for strings. 
Blow fills a considerable canvas with great 
assurance without recourse to any of the cus- 
tomary formal devices. This is not a series of 
variations, nor does it use imitative procedures.to 
any significant extent; yet, in a succession of — 
short sections differing in mood, speed, and 
figuration, the composer not. only maintains 
interest from start to finish but contrives to 
produce a compelling work whose undoubted 
unity is one of spirit, not of structure. ~ 
Contrasted with the vigour and variety of 
the Chaconne, the sustained tenderness of the 
“Act Music’ or Ode for the University of 
Oxford, Awake, awake my lyre!, shows another 
side of his art. This is an early work whose 
exquisite but very characteristic melodies 
admirably « reveal: Blow’s lyrical — qualities. He 
incorporates in it a formality much used in the 
early odes and anthems, namely the repetition 
of part of the instrumental prelude at a later 
point in the work. Although this is no more ~ 
than a mechanical device, Blow uses it here at 
such a juncture as to deepen the poignancy of 
his music. It may be no accident that the open- 
- ing notes of this part of the instrumental prelude © 
are closely related- to the beginning of the 


_ melody to the final stanza which immediately | 


follows the recurrence. All in all, this is a work | | 


of sheer inspiration, which deserves the measure — 
_ of popularity it seems to. have enjoyed in the | 


_ composer’ s lifetime. 
Blow’s ‘Keyboard music is fittingly represented 
by a ‘ground’. He wrote many of the usual 


- ground that Blow made his finest contributions 
- to harpsichord music. He was capable of writing 


a ee 


_ successful and polished of his shorter examples. | 
The joyous. Marriage Ode, Bring, shepherds, 


It is a later work, and demonstrates Blow’s a 
mature assimilation _ of Italian influences. | In 


_my lyre! its buoyant flow of melody has more — 
regular contours. Combining this with opulent _ 
orchestral ritornelli in the first movement and — 
rounding it off by a resonant -orchestral 
‘moyement for climax, Blow conceived 

as skilful in her rs bes A 
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when you listen to the latest BTH HI-FI 
amplifier. This equipment brings out the best in 
sound reproduction and makes listening virtually 
indistinguishable from the live performance. 
Backed by 30 years’ experience in building the 
highest quality equipment, this control unit and 
amplifier give entirely new standards of single 
channel or stereophonic reproduction. 
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Separate low sensitivity inputs 
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For a subscription of only 3/- a year youcan 
enjoy regularly the first monthly newspaper 
devoted to classical records, containing news 
and pictures of classical artists and giving 
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full details ofall the newclassical records on 
H.M.V., Capitol, Columbia and Parlophone. 
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To: **RECORD TIMES”’, 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1. 


Please send me for the next 12 months the regular issue of the 
“Record Times”’. I enclose P.O. 3/-. * 
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«Every Saturday, on Network Three, a panel of 
a bridge experts answers questions sent in by 

listeners. Harold Franklin and Terence Reese 
deal here with some questions better suited to a 
as ; written tune 


.. bik Sa + Question 1 


re “(from Mr. P. M. Simpkin, Western Avenue, 
Ashford, Kent) — 

ee. : East-West held the following cards at game all: 
ta WEST EAST 
“a 4 — &4AK98765 
ot 9 AD 6 3, ¥102 — i 
Lar @AQJ 10 4 ¢7 
s  &AQ 8 3 & K 102 


“West was the dealer and the opponents did not 
_- call. How should the bidding have gone? 
Answer by Terence Reese 
West opens One Diamond and East, not quite 
’ good enough for a force, responds One Spade. 
- West bids Two Clubs and East cannot do less 
_ than Four Spades. West may have visions of a 


He should Pass. 


Question 2 | , 


bo "ihe ie 
ee 
} 


_tonshire, Scotland) 
+ At game all North holds: 
a — , coat ACS @Q753 $743 


y 


a ait Salad 
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REMEMBER puzzling an opponent with 
‘whom I had drawn by saying, with an 
_ affected petulance, ‘I’ve wasted a Black’. 
He replied, in dignified SUIPIISE, ‘You 


ia 
er 


yy 
= 


TT aah 


9 
a] 

eS: you?” He added, modestly, that he preferred 

> White. His reply embodied the orthodox view—a 

eI _ view which i i$ only too well supported by the fact 


‘4 Wee: that, in tournaments generally, the majority of 
tee ~undrawn games are won by the player of the 
es White pieces. In support, there is a famous 
statement by a player of great brilliance: ‘ When 
I’m White I win because I’m White; when I’m 
Black I win because I’m Bogoljubov’. B 
But I feel two things about this: qd) that 
they are wrong; (2) that if White-has a sub- 
stantial advantage there is something wrong with 
chess. For what it is worthy my own experience 
shows that it is terribly easy to go wrong with 
_ White, and harder to go wrong with Black. If 
you have White you’ are always tempted to 
mistake your slight initiative for an advantage, 
and to try to exploit it. The danger with Black 
is that you may get impatient of restraint. But 


‘slam now, but he has no very suitable call and ~ 
cannot guarantee a contract at the Five level. 


abs Mr. A. J. Gibson, Alexandria, Dunbar- 


oe don’ t expect to win every time you’re Black, do 


: North-South are playing the Forcing aro: 


and the bidding goes: 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
2G No 2NT 3S 

Es AC No 4H 4S 
Dble No ? 


At this point North (correctly, I think) said 
No Bid. A freak distribution resulted in South’s 


power-house being useless against Four ey 


doubled. South told North that Five Clubs was y 
obvious because of the lack of defensive values i in” 
Hearts. What do you think? 


Answer by Harold Franklin 
I must differ from Mr. Gibson and oe 


_ South: it was, indeed, an ill-advised pass 
“North, not so much because he was vid in 
Wearts as because he had support, not so far — 
shown, for partner’s twice-bid Clubs. There was 
“ every reason to suppose that Five Clubs would 


be on; none to suppose that East would be much 
down in Four Spades, which he had bid with 


his eyes open. ‘ 


Question 3 


~ (from Mr. G. Murray, Watcombe Circus, Sher- 


wood, Nottingham) . ; 


As South, at rubber bridge, I held the follow- - 


ing hand at game all: 

765432 9Q01075 0964 &— . 
' East, on my right, opened One Spade. This 
was passed up to my partner, who doubled. The 
opener so ries What should I have bid now? 


Chess: What? S Wrong with Black? 


ays oe | i By | GERALD OS aa MSs 


3 Black j isa diasehiae and how often it happens 


that the patient player of Black finds, when he 
‘ equalizes ’ 
slight advantage. > 
Certainly White can. sfart off with a slightly 
better grip of the centre. If he plays King’s or 
Queen’s Gambit he has options not available to 
his opponent. If he plays Ruy Lopez he can 


. find, against the orthodox defences, that.he has 
‘a long period of development relatively un- 


impeded. But these benefits do not last for ever. 
In a well fought Lopez or Queen’s Gambit, 
Black eventually emerges at least as well de- 


veloped, and with his forces as well integrated as 


White’s. - % 
In modern chess there should be no feeling 
of inferiority in Black. Players like Steinitz, and 


_—more strikingly—Lasker, proved to the world 1 
that an attack is nothing to be afraid of: that, 


on the other hand, an attack beaten off leaves 


the once attacked player happy. Lasker himself _ 


was only too anxious to induce an opponent to 


attack. Frequently he unbalanced his game, ~ 


believing that he would outplay his opponent in 


= 2 in x 


_ shown that the wise course is to say No Bid. 


(as they express it), that he has a 


‘of fashion have made it less easy than it-was 


3 vey 
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Bridge Problems _ 


P By HAROLD FRANKLIN and" TERENCE oe 


Answer by Terence Reese hates 
Most players—my colleague, Harold Franklin, 
among them—would say that you should pass 
the double of One Spade. Personally, I don’t 
like that. The length in Spades will not prevent 
declarer from making his tricks in the suit. 
Playing in Hearts, there is a prospect of a good — 
fit and a cross-ruff: I would bid Two Hearts. ‘a 


: Question 4 (ai K 
(from Mr. G. _ Payne, Upper Brighton: Road, | 
Sompting, Lancing, Sussex) - 2" poe. ar’ - 

Partner bids. One Spade, the next player 3 
passes, and I hold: 5 

 &8 ¥9QOJT98 643 927 3: #862 

What should I bid? 


Answer by Harold Franklin ae 
__ This is a familiar situation. There is a tempta- | 
tion to bid Two Hearts and make minimum 

rebids in the suit, but partner will expect more — 
and may go uncomfortably"high. Experience has 


Opponents may well re-open and then we can 
bid Hearts without danger of ee ese partner. J 
’ [Harold Franklin and Terence Rise wil answer 
“further questions next week. Listeners’ problems ‘2 
should be addressed to ‘ Bridge Forum’ , Broad- . 
i 


casting House, London, W.1, a not. ‘to The 


Editor, THE LISTENER] - 


the skirmishes and the combat. ae he knew 4 
well how to assess the forces against him, and 
could judge the outcome of the processes to. 
which his opponent’s development ' was a ewes 
or could be led. 

Moreover, there are fashions in shes espe= 
cially in ‘the play of the openings; ‘and changes 


for White to command the centre. The revived — 
French Defence, for instance, alters the form of 
the struggle for the centre: the Sicilian more - 
so. Many masters still feel that the a reply | 


Wickets Conical with the event 
mining of the strong centre. So imp 
: heh 
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won his ‘immortal game’ against Essen. But is 
it not clear that Black has great compensations 
for playing second? He has the power of adapt- 
ing his play to an opponent who commits him- 
self first—who becomes ‘ engaged ’, as the literary 
critics have it. In the middle game in draughts, 
closely akin to chess, the second mover is 
favourite; and this can be justified mathematic- 
ally; and, in chess, is it not the last move that 
wins? And does not the whole of end-game play 
illustrate the frequent importance of playing 
second ? 

However, this is a theory that might be de- 
scribed as remote from practice. Granted Black’s 


THE EISTENER 


compensations, why, in fact, do so many more 
Whites win than Blacks? The answer, I think, 
is in psychology, not in chess. With White one 
can take the opening a little more easily. One has 
more choices; for some time, one can “preserve a 
certain degree of apparent safety. One has, in 
other words, an initiative that may well last for 
fifteen moves; in some openings rather less. 
Black is under strain in the earlier part of 
the game. So that, between equal players, the 
psychological factors and the factors of fatigue 
and strain are in White’s favour. But objectively 
there is no disadvantage in Black. If he counters 
every move with an adequate one, move for 
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move, losing no tempo and playing well enough 
not to Jéi the strategic position crystallize against 
him, he will emerge with an equal middle game. 
Indeed, frequently the long initiatives of the 
Lopez and the Queen’s Gambit leave Black with 
a greater control. 

What, then, is left of Bogoljubov’s dictum? 
I think he won as Black because he was 
Bogoljuboy; he won as White because his oppo- 
nents were afraid of Bogoljubov. In world 
championship matches, Black does not do 
badly. At lower levels, a number of players 
of Black lose because they are beaten before 
they start—Network Three 


Flowers in December 


NE of the most striking flowers 
in bloom in December is the 
blue primrose. They have 
single flowers, like the wild 
ones. You simply cannot stop them from 
flowering, and they are most attractive. 

Some ericas will flower all the year 
round. They are easy and accommoda- 
ting plants to grow, although they like 
plenty of leaf soil or peat. No pruning 
is needed; just a slight trim over as soon 
as flowering is finished, to keep them in 
their place. Erica Springwood White is 
a wonderful plant. A group of three or 
four plants in the border, on the rockery, 
or even in the window box will give you 
flowers, no- matter what the weather, 
until next March or April. If you do 
not like white, King George, a deep red, 
may please you. 

The winter-flowering cherry called 
Prunus subhirtella autumnalis is most attractive. 
Its buds open white, then turn pink. If the frost 
is severe and burns the open blossoms, another 
set of flowers form, and soon the tree is covered 
again. You can use this cherry to decorate a 
room, and it gives off a delicate, vanilla-like 
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Dresden China daisies 


scent. Change the water frequently and the buds 
will keep opening for weeks. 

Another December-flowering shrub is the 
witch hazel, Hamamelis mollis. It has rather a 
spreading habit and is covered with curious little 
curled flowers all along the branches. It will 
keep on flowering into April. There is still time 
to plant it. It will have open flowers when it 
arrives, but this does not matter. If you decide 
to order one of these specimens,‘ you would 
receive it with its roots in a small piece of sack- 
ing, Or canvas, to keep the soil intact round 
them. When you plant, open the sacking at the 
top and sides. Leave the bottom: it will soon 
rot, and the roots will not receive any check. 
This applies to almost everything balled in 
this way. 

It may surprise many people to know that 
they could have a rhododendron in flower this 
month. Christmas Cheer, a pretty pink, is a 
Striking example. If you have an acid soil with 
a fair amount of room, and want a specimen 
evergreen flowering plant, try a King George 
rhododendron. At this time of the year put 
a mulch of old bracken over the roots. The 
rhododendron called ponticum makes an excel- 
lent hedge plant too, and it looks lovely planted 
under trees. As long as you are not on a limy 
soil they will all grow and thrive. 

A clump of Pampas grass on the lawn gives 
character and beauty to the garden up to 


Christmas. Its name is Gynerium, and 
the variety Sunningdale Silver has really 
silvery plumes. These are often cut and 
used for indoor decorations. To make 
them look their best, wave the plumes 
gently in front of the fire; this brings 
out their full beauty. Remember, when 
you clip the old foliage of Pampas grass 
in the spring never use your bare arms. 
The leaves cut like a knife. 

Winter jasmine (Jasminum nudi- 
florum) is in bloom now, the rather long 
branches covered in _ bright-yellow 
flowers. By picking the sprays for use 
indoors, you prune and keep the bush in 
shape, and it helps the back buds to make 
long shoots to flower next year. It will 
grow practically on stones. 

Have you noticed how double daisies 
keep throwing up flowers all through the 
winter, and what a lovely ground-work 
they make for tulips? Try the black tulip, Queen 
of the Night, over a double white daisy. We 
must not forget that little treasure, Dresden 
China. Plant this in large groups, fairly close 
together, to form a carpet of bloom on the 
rockery.—From a talk in the Home Service 


Hamamelis mollis 
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ET me assume that you own the house you 
live im, and let me start with the insurance 
4of the building itself. You deubtless regard 
it as common prudence to insure against fire; 
but many other things can happen to cause you 
loss. A comprehensive policy insures you 
against twenty and more of the risks to which 
the owner is commonly exposed. Let 
us have a look at some of the more important 
items. 

- You will have read in your newspaper of the 
house that has been severely damaged by light- 
ning, or by explosion caused perhaps by a faulty 
gas main. You will be vividly aware of those 
tragic occasions where an aeroplane has crashed 
and everything in its path. You will 
know that the determined burglar not merely 
makes off with your possessions but frequently 
does serious damage to your house in the process. 
And you will probably recollect only too well 
how in quite recent years widespread damage 
has been caused to houses throughout the 


country by storms. , 


are lesser items: impact by road 
vehicles; the damage and inconvenience from 
the bursting or overflowing of water-tanks or 
pipes. The breakage of glass in your windows 
or of your sanitary fittings can involve you in 
loss which you might well like to cover by 
means of a comprehensive insurance. 

I must mention one more important item: the 
imsurance of your legal liability for injury to the 
public. We live im a claims-conscious age. A 
loose slate may fall or be blown from your roof, 
or a piece of guttering, and serious injury may 
be caused to a passer-by or a caller at the house. 
Or someone may slip on that highly polished 
floor—or trip over the uneven tile. Hundreds 
of such cases arise every year, and if it hap- 
pens to you you must consider the possibility 
of being sued and having a substantial claim 
awarded by the court. Remember that the 
comprehensive policy gives you insurance 
protection. 


Here are a few points to watch. When you 
are buying a house you are almost certainly 
getting legal advice. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, it is essential for you to see that the 
property is insured as soon as you sign the 
contract to purchase. Do not leave it until you 
move in, which may be some time later. 
Remember also to insure for the full value of 
the house. It may be tempting to economize a 
little by cutting down the sum insured. But 
do not forget that if your house is destroyed 
you cannot recover more than the sum insured, 


-and you do not want to be left with insufficient 


to rebuild it. 

’ Another point: in the case of storm damage 
and claim arising from burst pipes, the owner 
is usually required to pay the first £5 of each 
claim. If you would feel happier without this 
restriction it can-be removed on payment of a 
small extra premium. Finally, do not forget to 


‘include the premium for the building insurance 


im your claim for income-tax rebate under 
Schedule ‘ A’. 

Let us think about the contents of the 
house: ‘your furniture, your household goods, 
the things that turn the house into a home. The 
: comprehensive’ policy covers your possessions 
agamst the various risks I have already men- 
tioned and many ‘others as well. Once again, 

see that you insure for the full value of your 
ears. If you will take a sheet of paper 
and go round jotting down the value of every- 
thing in each room, not forgetting what is in 
drawers and cupboards, I think you will be 
surprised at what it adds up to. Moreover, it is 
worth while checking the values at intervals— 
say every two years—because prices tend to alter 
as time goes on, and, furthermore, you may be 
acquiring additional things, especially as the 
family grows up. 

You should also remember to make ar ‘allow- 
ance for depreciation for things that are not 
new. Insurance is not intended to provide new 
things for old; and if an article is destroyed 


ee Your Hout by Insurance—I 
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you are entitled to claim not for its value when 
new but for its actual value at the time of 
destruction, whether this be more or less than 
the purchase price. 

— For the Householder’ (Network Three) 
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Committee for Urban Studies at University 
College, London; editor of Social Life on a 
New Housing Estate, Social Background of a 
Plan: A Study of Middlesbrough, ete. 

ANDREW D. BootH (page 983): Head of the 
Department of Numerical Automation, Birk- 
beck College, London; author of (with 
K, Hi Ne Booth) Automatic Digital Calcu- 
lators, (with William Nash Locke) Machine 
Translation of Languages, etc. 

ERNEST THESIGER (page 985): has been. an actor 
since 1909; has appeared in many plays 
including A Little Bit of Fluff; Mary Rose, 
St. foan, and films including Henry V, The 
Winslow. Boy, Quartet, and The Man in the 
White Suit 

ANTHONY MICHAELIS (page 986): 
scientific journal Discovery 

THE Rev. J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY (page 
988): Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the 
General Theological Seminary, New York; 
author of No Faith of My Own, Morals and 
Man, Retreat From Christianity in the 
Modern World, Graceful Reason, and Bent 
World, etc. 

GERALD ABRAHAMS (page 1012): barrister; 
author of Teach Yourself Chess, Ltinatics and 
Lawyers, The Chess Mind, The Legal Mind, 
and The Law for Writers and Fournalists 

C. F. TRUSTAM (page 1015): General Manager 
of the Royal Insurance Company; Vice- 
President, Chartered Insurance Institute, etc. 


editor of the 


Crossword No. 1,489. 


. A Deasil and Widdershins. 


By Tickatrick 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, December 18. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes containing them should be addressed to the Editor 


of THe LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, marked * Crossword ’ 


decision is final 


All the numbers which are obtained by starting in 
any square and reading all round the clock in either 
direction have three common prime factors. These 
three prime factors are given by the sum or 
difference of a single pair of the three figures which 
do not appear in the answer. No figure appears 
more than twice in the answer. The sum of the 
figures which appear twice is seven. All common 
prime factors and one common compound factor 
appear in the diagram whether read clockwise or 
anti-clockwise. If the ten-figure number obtained by 
reading anti-clockwise from square B is subtracted 
from the ten-figure number obtained by reading 
clockwise from square A, both numbers being as 
large as possible, the result is a four-figure number. 


Ist prize: J.-T. Oliver (Lewes); 2nd prize: 


in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 


Solution of No. 1,487 


Liat 


NOTES 
‘Henry V’, Act 
* Comus’, 


Clue 8. See 
Scene 2. Clue 11. 
880 et seq 
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Hunt (Great Yarmouth); 3rd prize: Rev. P. Lewis 
(Canterbury) 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without gomg “into residence’’ or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 
read for these in your leisure hours with 
the experienced help of Wolsey Hall (founded 
1894), Conducted by a staff of ‘over 100 
Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal Courses 
have enabled thousands of men and women 
to graduate and thereby raise their status 
and their salaries. PROSPECTUS from E. W. 


Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E.. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
ere ee a eee | 


LL.B., Dept. FES85. 


ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 


e 
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° 
Each month, THE 
WRITER publishes 
new helpful articles 
specially designed to 
achieve one aim—to eneble 


a 
xe 
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you to increase your income by 


xO writing. Benefit, then, from the know- 
ledge and experience of experts in 

every field of saleable writing. Increase 
your income by learning how to write effec- 
tively .. . for magazines and newspapers, 
for book publishers, for radio and TV. 


FRE Send now for free folder, 


“What's in it for You!" 


THE WRITER \, 
124, NEW BOND STREET. 
LONDON, W.1 
Write after reading 
The Writer— 
and sell! 


Thurs. 10—8 
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THE LISTENER 


DON’T BECOME A VEGETABLE 


Many people, on leaving school. cease to use their pens except for business 
and occasional letters to friends. They then begin the slow process of vegetating; 
becoming cabbages at the ripe old age of 35 or so. Others with greater resistance 
and a larger protein content postpone the metamorphosis for twenty years longer. 

To use your pen is to use your mind. 

Intelligent people have found that expert personal coaching by correspondence 
with the LSJ has developed their natural latent talent for writing. Their minds 
have kept alive and their incomes have mounted with the years from selling their 
articles or stories to the many hundreds of papers anxious to buy professionally 
written MSS. from outside sources. 

At the LSJ vou are coached individu 


Chief Secretary 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. 


‘ ally. You can begin earning quite early 
in your Course and you will also acquire an asset of inestimable value—a mind 
that does not vegetate. 

Wherever you live you can study with the LSJ—Stories, Articles, Poetry, Radio, 
TV, Plays, Literature, History, Write now to the School for free advice and book. 


TATE GALLERY 


Paintings from the 


Urvater Collection, Brussels 


12 NOVEMBER—14 DECEMBER 


Sun. 2—6 
Admission. 1/6 


ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 


4, St. James's Sq., London, S.W.1 


George Stubbs: Rediscovered 


Anatomical Drawings 
22 NOVEMBER—13 DECEMBER 


Fri., Sat. 10—6. Thurs, 10-8 
Admission 1/- 


NEW LISTENING ENJOYMENT 


can be yours through R.M.C.— the world’s finest 
chamber music—at only a fraction of normal cost! 


Printed in England by 


techniques . . . 


HOW IS THIS POSSIBLE? Advance 
knowledge of orders, and the elimination of 


middleman profit by direct distribution 
enables R.M.C. to offer to its members at 
exclusive low prices recordings which would 
cost 40/- or more if retailed in the ordinary 


way. It is the simplest, most convenient and 
pectonsea way of building a fine and fully 
-omprehensive record library 


G 
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Grhe Programme Standard price of releases 
4 (each is a superb high-fidelity 12° L.P.) is 27/6, 
as opposed to up to 41/10 in the shops, but 
special dividend benefits to members can again 
reduce this price to only 22/6—traly remark- 


able value!’ Look below: see the wonderful 
listening enjoyment which can be yours. 

January Choice: Schubert's Piano Quintet 
in A major (The Trout). March Choice: 
Beethoven’s Clarinet Trio in B flat; Mozart’s 
Clarinet Trio in E flat major. May Choice: 
Brahms’ Piano Quintet in F minor. July 


Choice: Schubert’s Octet in. F major. 
September Choice: Mozart's Horn Quin- 
tet in E flat majov; Mozart's Flute Quartet in 
D major; Haydn’s Flute Quartet in D major. 
November Choice: Beethoven's Septet in 
E flat major. 


logue with full details. 
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Through the Recorded Music Circle you can enjoy unique listening pleasure, build 
month by month a complete recorded library of the world’s finest chamber music— 
at only a fraction of the price you would normally expect to pay. Month by month 
a meticulously planned and balanced: programme is offered to you . . . great works 
currently recorded to obtain every advantage of modern-day, high-fidelity recording 
: and presented by The Virtuoso Ensemble, specially chosen for its 
brilliant standard of periormance and sensitive interpretation. 


It costs nothing to join—there are no 
membership dues of any kind @ You 
are obliged to take ONLY ONE 
record per year ® You can save up to 
19/4 on each choice @ You pay for 
your records only after you have 
played them in your own home and 
satisfied yourself~as to their quality 
and value. 
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YOU GAN SAVE UP TO 19/4 on R.m.6.’s 12” Hi-Fi L.P.’s 


The convenient, most economical way to build a fine record library 


(LALAAL A 


The Virtuoso Ensemble The Group 


« chosen to record R.M.C.’s opening programme 


is one of the finest instrumental ensenibles in 
the world. Clarinet: Sydney Fell. Horn: John 
Burden. Oboe: Leon Goossens. Flute: Edward 
Walker. Cello: Willem de Mont. Bass: James 
W. Merrett. Bassoon: Ronald Waller. Violins? 
David Martin, Patrick Halling. Violas: 
Gwynne Edwards, LKileen Grainger. Piano: 
Wilfred Parry. 

And from W.R.C.: Great Orchestral 
Works Recorded Music Circle is the 
chamber-music division of The World Record 
Club—which offers a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of great orchestral works—also at 
amazingly low Club prices. A Catalogue of 
recordings immediately available (including 
Handel’s “Messiah”, starring Jon Vickers and 
Toronto Mendelssohn Choir under Sir Ernest 
MacMillan) plus the coming year’s W.R.O. 
programme will also be sent to you. 


DON’T DELAY—send for details of 


Mr. Recorded Music Circle -_M: 
AME (3s acne | and World Record Club Sz C 
Miss BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE today! 
ADDRESS. ~<pnnennewannawndrmnvnwsennnnnennn mannan aerate Or call at W.R.C. Display i 
| Centre, 49 Edgware Road, 


Py Ge Rite SeP Te Pe Ee London, W.2 N ee 
ERT SE As. zty (3 minutes from Marble Arch). “Sim 
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Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Roya 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE 


Fri., Sat. 10—6 


GRO 8250 


CHOOSE 
THE 
BEST 


AS USED BY THE BBC 


Write for catalogue and easy payment scheme. 
THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


LISTEN to 


ENGLAND —or wueRreE 
YOU WILL— WHEREVER YOU 
ARE—WITH THE EDDYSTONE 
870 RECEIVER. 


You can enjoy news and entertainment from 
the World—wherever you may live—with this 
compact Eddystone receiver. It is a fine 
example of first-class workmanship, tra- 
ditional with the name Eddystone. <= 


Please write for descriptive literature and 
testimonials. — 


STRATTON & CO., LTD., BIRMINGHAM 31, ENGLI 


1, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone High § 
ISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1.—December M1, 1958 7 


U.C.C., est. 1887, offers expert tuition” 


for General Certificate of Education. 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, 
and others, London University Degrees 
(obtainable without residence), A.C.P., 
L.C.P., Law, Professional Preliminary, 
R.S.A., Local Government, Civil Service. 


%* PROSPECTUS from the Registrar, 
56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, . 


Highly qualified Tutors. Moderate fees, | 


CAMBRIDGE ; 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim: 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 


¢ 


% 
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ternal London University Degrees; for Civil_— 


Service, Local Government -and » commercial 
exams.: for professional exams, in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for I.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 
exams. Many intensely practical (mon-exam.) 
courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. ~~ 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


* Four wavebands 
giving a wide 
coverage. - 

* Good performance 
and selectivity. 

* Vernier logging 
device. : 


‘% Ample volume. 

x internationa, 
valves. 

Operates on A.C. 

j or D.C. mains. 

*Dual voltage 
ranges 110/120, 
200/250. 


% Two-tone me 
net, 
* Built-in ma 
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